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itary and dangerous to health as bad 
plumbing. Every time the broom sweeps over 
a part of the floor, or the dust rag goes over 
walls and pictures, the air is filled with dirt, 
dust and germs. They get into the lungs of 
the person doing the cleaning and of everyone 
else who may come into the room. After 
dusting, they settle down again ready for. the 
next cleaning-day disturbance—and your home 
is never thoroughly cleaned. . 


Cee house like this is as unsan- 


You would not permit bad plumbing in your 
home; then why employ these injurious, old- 
fashioned cleaning methods? 


It will profit you to learn something 
about the Western Electric Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner—about the careful 
design and manufacturing methods 
that have made it the cleaner pre- 
eminent—about the simple mechan- 
ism that cannot get out of order and 
requires practically no attention. 

















drudgery of housework. As you move 
the vacuum-cleaning tool easily over the floors, 
walls, draperies and pictures, every particle of 
dirt and dust and the millions of germs are 
sucked through the tube, then down the pipe 
into the dust pan in the vacuum cleaner down 
in the cellar. No germs to breathe—not a 
particle of dirt left behind in this clean way to 
clean, and yours is the “home sanitary.” 


Gees house this way banishes the 


Be just as particular about cleaning methods 
as you are about your plumbing. A vacuum 
cleaner is good health insurance. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 
OF BULLETIN NO. 143L. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 


463 West Street, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the 
U.S. and Canada. Agents Everywhere. 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
will be sent on request. Address Toe House Beavutirut Pusuisuine Co., INnc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


OULD you like to know what dis- 

tinguishes a Chippendale chair from 
a Heppelwhite and both of these from one 
of the Dutch period? In the October num- 
ber of THE House BEAuTiFUL there will 
be four pages of photographs of authorita- 
tive examples of chairs of various periods. 
The magazine purposes printing, from 
time to time, examples of furniture by 
master workmen of the craft. 

The September number is our Fall 
Building number, but in the October 
number, also, we will show photographs 
and floor plans of two houses. One at 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, was built for 
two women physicians who wished to have 
their office in their home and who wanted 
the office to be a consistent factor in the 
architectural unity of the house. The 
other house, in Illinois, is a charming little 
house built to “try out” a location to see 
whether it is a desirable place for the sum- 
mer home. 

In this number, Mr. Aymar Embury 
will complete his series of articles on the 
making of attractive towns with a talk 
on churches. The photographs are of 
churches of varying types of architecture 
in different sections of the country. Miss 
Estelle Hart contributes another article 
about the birds she sees from her city 
window, and Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp gives 
us one more of his charming Mullein Hill 
sketches. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, there is 
a perfect reproduction of an old colonial 
mansion, and in this mansion there is a 
collection of colonial house furnishings, 
arranged in the rooms as though the 
place were a house to live in and not the 
museum that it is. The October House 
BEAUTIFUL will show many photographs 
of this delightful place together with an 
article about it by Miss Ada Rainey. 

Miss Virginia Robie writes for this num- 
ber an article on “Chintz and Cretonne” 
with illustrations; Mrs. Tryon adds to her 
“Reflections of a Housewife” with a paper 
called “Wild. Grapes for Jelly.” “The 
preserving season,” says Mrs. Tryon, “is 
a kind of poetic by-path leading away 
from the housekeeper’s daily routine.” 
Miss Clara Van Slyck continues her de- 
partment, “The Inside of the House.” 





Hodgson Portable Houses 
Cottages, Garages, Play Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 


We show here a screened house —a delight at this time of the year—and a 
Sand House that will keep your children amused, out of the hot sun or rain. 


Catalog free. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 232, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Show Room: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St. 


Address all correspondence to Boston 








General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with all dimensions. Large half- 
tone illustrations, and all designs carefully coleehia. 

Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


1915 EDITION 


So Se _ “COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


# most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x1I2inches. 150 illustrations 


Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other 


styles of Architecture. 
imates of cost. 


Or Leading Book Sellers 








“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 
THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 
320 pages of practical information on how to 
Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and 


Exteriors, b , 
oe oe Sent Prepaid for $1 


in cloth. 

Just pin a $1.00 bill 
to this advt. and 
mail today, and this 
Wonderful book will 
be sent you at once 
prepaid. Sample 
pages 2c stamp. 
THE JOHN HENRY 


























NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Stillwell California Homes ,S"s1.%. 
costs. 


Our Books give photos — plans — 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000 — Price He 


“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans, $000 to $2000 — Price 50c 


“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
81 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 235¢e 


All 3 Book See Post id 
Books © fine Prints Se id . 


r tee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 4015 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 























“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it, 
together with your card and a dollar bill 
and I will send prepaid one of my 9 x 114 
1914 books showing half-tonecutsand floor plans 
of carefully selected practical homesranging in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000. 23 y ears’ experience. 
l can help you solve your building problems. 
TERH itec 


c . B. 
National Bank Bldg. 





Passaic, N. J. 











by express pre 


Price by express prepaid, " 
ments and they will have earnest consideratio: 


n ation. z 
Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 


Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 





duality and different 
rom thecommonplace 
you will be interested 
In my proposition in 
regar o specia 
sketches and in the two 
ublications described 





scriptions and esti- 
mates, in that ever- 
= pleasing style. Price 

paid $2. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES’’ containing perspectives and 1-8 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable construction. 
$5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 








Every Home Builder 
w\Y/ should have book Modern 


Dwellings. 
Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
‘ of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
—— other types. 


| BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 














Swings Quietly on 


STANLEY HINGES 


“K” on Properly Hung Doors. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Connecticut 





ill 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 








Get our Bungalow Book 


_ of Plans, Elevations, De- 
tails. The houses shown 
have all been built— 
costs quoted are not 
Money back if 

not satisfied. Price 50 cts. 
EGYPTIAN METHOD 


CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 






























































eTHE SHOPPING GUIDE @ 


LUNN NG NAG NO AOL AN NGO Noo o_o TLNOLNON_Ng_e 
This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 
appropriate for such reading matter. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 
request. Address THe House Beautirut Pusuisuine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

















: wie invite oe ompernnety to ore _— eagpentr 

»y advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how C 

wy much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE URTAINS, 
TE N 33 O FOR oe ~ —— ALL a age Ap- 

at T pREss ‘The Information Bureau,’ THe Hovse D 

e RN. 4) BEAvTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. RAPERIES 
4 AND 

HE “Country House Basket,” light in PorTIERES 


; weight, about nine inches square, and 
with a stout handle, has pockets of gayly 
flowered cretonne containing a screw- 
} driver, tack-lifter, hammer, box of tacks, 

memorandum book, pencil, ruler, scissors, 
ball of twine, tube of paste, and shipping- 
tags. The articles are of good quality, but 
not fancy — only usable and altogether 
satisfactory. To match the basket lining 


Solid Porcelain 
g Refrigerators is a fascinating “Little House” apron, 
semi-fitted, having good lines, long sleeves, 


aa oe oP and just-right pockets. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA 
anne EOS 


MASTER craftsman is making H 
hinges and H and L hinges to fill the 


“ ” £ 
a OF _SILENCE orders of a first-class hardware store. 


MAKE YOUR FURNITURE GLIDE These are made of wrought iron or of steel. 


Made To Measure 
After your own selection of 
style and materials. 
Ready to hang and guaran- 
teed to fit. 
Write for Catalogue of Draperies and Furniture. 


SANFORD SHOPS, Inc., 
Dept. A, 49 West 45th St., New York City. 


Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 

notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 

charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 
Write for circular. 
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Save rugs, carpets, floors and your furniture At the same shop orders may be placed for FELLOWS & CO. 
Look for Name on Inside of Each Caster hand-wrought thumb latches and escutch- 127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
10c Set of 4. Any Dealer or eons, either thread or drop. Machine- 


DOMES OF SILENCE CO., 17 State St., N.Y. | made ones may also be purchased but 

















these do not, of course, compare with the Estces2 ¢ £4 
. 2.556 
hand-wrought fixtures. a Be £ SS.E5 = <9 
onl st 52. eo . a8 
SANITARY nm Gegeesé Stee 
HESS suman’. LOCKER eee ~ geceress Bate 
12 C28 sesEs Ea £6 
az Sws sap ws 
; Onl od S T another shop there are a number of mS oae 2 98 $ o 8 
™ The Only Modern, Sanitary shop Eusafgess & &2 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet very handsome locks and their keys — sesgectS S& 58 
or locker finished in snow-white, haked which have been picked up at various Eng- 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- ic alis 2AC 17] 
iad Sesiiek welasee oor. Michal plate lish and Italian ne ci — 4 suitable 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. only for doors made of oak or other strong E 
. ’ Book Plates, Steel Dies, 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD | hard woods. Coats-of-Arms, (oresiosical and Heralds 
Never warps, shrinks, nor swelis. us 5 
and vermin Seoal, easily cleaned. SS research. Specially attractive prices. 
Should Be in Every Bath Room ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING co. 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in N an importer’s shop we found a num- 30 East 30th Street New York City 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 3 p ohn: p : 
trated cleculer, ber of old Japanese pewter tea jars of 








HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago . mr i 4 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet different SIZES, but av eraging about 83 
inches in height and 24 inches in circum- 


ference. These were brought over for the BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cadinet 




















condition to any one who wishes to buy a 
Garden jar instead of alamp. Each jar has a fitted 


For purpose of making them into desk lamps, 546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Your but will be sold separately in their present Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 


Oriental and Domestic Rugs 





Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 

















Garden and Plant Sticks | lid. 
Boas 5 net 


of Fairies, Birds and Butterflies. 
Very attractive and pleasing. 
GATE-LEG table built in 1720, in ex- One “ANTIQUE FARAHAN” 
cellent condition, is offered. The top For Sale. RUG, 9 ft. X 18 ft. Very old 


of this table is about fifty-four inches in but in very good condition. 
Address G. H. KIMBALL, Pontiac, Mich. 





Fourteen Designs. Send for Booklet 


Pohlson Shops 
Dept. 446 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island diameter. 
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Po ERY- 


¥ Garden and Home - Yen 
- ne of Arlislic Flower 
Pot asia lary, Vases, Bird-Fonl, 
ial, Benchey, § other 
Baiials Piatey + 3 + 










3220 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
(CRAFTSMAN BLDG --39,E.% SibAve. 



































Write for Cat. of Designs 
The Interior Rardvood Co., Mfrs. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Pat Applied For Trap 
Sparrows damage gardens, cause great annoyance 
30 and drive other birds away. 
This trap catches “decoy sparrows” at once! Wide 

D entrances both ends and middle. No funnels. 

ays —— si mle, lasts a lifetime. Price only $6. 

FREE woney Foy AG pa Ee at ntacry 

EE catalog « 8 . 
Bird Houses, Bird Baths, etc —_ ~— 
T ial Bird Houses also furnished in knockdown form. 
ri Easy and interesting to construct. Write for spe- 
cial price list. 
E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 

620-30 S. Norton Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 
On the Dixie Highway — French Empire dressing table mahogany 
an. brass: gorgeously carved pedestal claw foot table: two ped- 
estal dining table: sewing table: highboy—beds, sideboard, ete. 

Box 11, Russellville, Ky. 
ORIENTAL RUGS? 
It has been my aim for years to buy all 
the ¢rue antiques that my experience and 
reputation bring me through several dif- 
ferent channels. If you care to see thick, 
lustrous CLASSICS (no trash or doc- 
tored rugs), write me of your hopes, and 
I will prepay marvels for your selection. 
Return at my expense. 
An interesting Monograph on request. 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U.S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVE., SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 
PARQUET. u's hia 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL 
% od Make Distinctive Gifts 
ARTBRONZ PRODUCTS “for All Oceasions 4 
Book Rocks — ae i eq Lamps—Ash Trays, etc. 
Ranging in pric 4 from #1.50 up. 
Catalog ill 0 Art Subjects free 
KATHODION "BRONZE WORKS 
503 FIFTH AVENUE 
Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
JAMES MCCUTCHEON & CO. 
‘ Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 


NEW YORK 

















ROLLING fire screen, of a fabric 

woven with sufficient firmness to ex- 
clude sparks, will be made to order to fit 
any fireplace. The curtain is lowered and 
raised by a bevel gear attachment. 


SESS 


ETAL label-holders for attaching to 

the fronts of closet drawers or where- 
ever a label is needed may be purchased at 
about fifty cents per dozen, according to 
size. 





ANY of our subscribers would doubt- 

less be glad to know the address of 
a shop where brasses of all kinds are 
repaired, refinished, or reproduced, and 
where missing parts are made. 





HALL set, — writing-table, two chairs, 

and a mirror,—seen in one of the shops 
is dignified and pleasing. The slender, 
high-backed chairs have a rounded top 
slat. The background of the painted dec- 
oration is ivory in color; the turnings in 
the wood are outlined in wood brown; the 
woven rush seats of the chairs are also 
wood brown, and in the center of the top 
slat of the chairs, the rounded top of the 
mirror frame, and on the front of each of 
the drawers in the writing-table, two 
small pink roses with green leaves are 
painted, which emphasize the restfulness 
of the ivory-and-brown combination. 


LOS 


TRIPES retain their popularity in 

drapery fabrics. Scrim, voile, and mar- 
quisette are still in the lead for inside cur- 
tains to be hung next to the window. A 
novelty in curtains is one-half voile and 
one-half sunfast fabric. It is designed to 
serve the purpose of both window curtain 
and drapery. The sunfast fabric used with 
the voile comes in a variety of colors 
myrtle, blue, gold, and heliotrope. 


ae 


HE most attractive linen curtain that 

we have seen for a glass door is deco- 
rated in panel effect with Italian cut-work, 
with crotcheted loops through which a 
brass rod is run at both top and bottom 
for holding the curtain in place, finished 
at the ends with little linen tassels. As 
these panel curtains are made to order, 
the cutwork decoration may be as simple 
or elaborate as the purchaser desires. 


Vv 











Mathews Decorations 
© ans Porch Lawn & Garden 


Everyt'! fone that’s desirable in outdoor 
craft wail ound in our free portfolio of 
Garden Plates. Cool summer houses, at- 
tractive arbors and practical trel- 
lises and lattices of every conceiv- 
able kind will offer many 
suggestions for the beautifying of 
x property. Send for the port- 

lolio today. It’s free. 

Bird Baths and Houses 

This ird bath will he 
shipped freight pad for $7.00. It 
carefully f finest concrete 
fg Torer"Pantated ts oor aot‘ 
Bird House 


The oe soll Mfg. Co. 
910 Williamson Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 































SHARONWARE 


“The new flower pots that breathe” 
For interior and exterior decoration 





Porous flower pots, window boxesand Jardinieres made of con- 
crete, to increase and better the l:fe of all plants. $1.00 up. 
Sharonware frost- proof cement garden furnishings. 


Sharonware Workshops *2L<*inston Ave. 


























Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 


and information — free. 
The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 














CHOICE PIECES 


Mahogany tables, claw-foot sofa, pineapple bedsteads, old 
china, lustre, etc. Selling my home. Send for list. 
MRS. PAGE, Atwater Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 








Goose Down Cushion Free 4 . 
Write today for our strictly limited offer on ¢ 
genuine Southern Live Goose Feathers. Down 
cushion, large size free. Splendid special 
offer. Write today for illustrated catalog. 


Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. C, Statesville, N.C. 









‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hard-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Science 


courses. ‘or home-makers, teachers. and for well- paid positions 
Bulletins. ** Free Hand Cc ‘ooking on Scientifie Prine “egy 48 pp., il 


10 cents. ** Food Values,”’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents 


511 W. 69th St. Chicago, IIL 


American School of Home Economics, 
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DANERSK 


PAINTED 
FURNITURE 


for informal rooms in City 
homes, Apartments and 
for all rooms of Country 
Houses — inexpensive, 
sturdy and charming 
Choice of color scheme 


Write for Booklet“E ’ 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th St., New York Tine Micror Dressing Table (x1) Top 
ETI UD OND UDOUDN 0005100000000 00D UO DUOUD01 ies 
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It tells all about the proper methods of 
seater as your home. Tribes John- 

Wax, which gives hard, 
shee: -like finish to’ furn iture, floors 
woodwork, etc. Pos not gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 Soemesines shades. Makes 
— soft w as artistic as hard 
. If you, are interested in build- 
in a | will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
oo io of Wood Panels, povins all Weed 
lar woods finished with J pga "s 
Finishes- The Panels —¥ the 25c 
Edition HB 9are Free and pow gu 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 

















GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. Iam 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send . as booklet and price list. 

W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M 
















FKAINS Quality & GIFTS’ tage 

Servin: CIF TS~ 

SERVING Tray Wagon, © Foy he Wine Mr Kaine 
AS. N. KAIN, A 

302 Avon Bides Putsbursh, Pa, (NG 















Interior Decoration, Costume 


30 Instructors. 15 Depts. 








Design, etc. Send for circular. |} = 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Winter term begins Sept. 13th. 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








MANHATTAN MEMO 
STUDIO [5 WEST 387 ST 


DESIGNERS NEW YORK 
& BUILDERS OF CLASSIC MEMORIALS 


MONUMENTS 








FOUR-POST mahogany bed was 

used as the central object in a recent 
display of cretonnes. The canopy top, 
curtains, and valance were made of cre- 
tonne with a mulberry background shad- 
ing to grayish heliotrope, over which me- 
dium-sized pink flowers were scattered. 
This cretonne would be very effective in 
a room with wall covering of light gray 
grass-cloth. 


33 rec 


BED-SIDE candle of green pottery, 

shaped like a leaf that has been folded 
over, which folded side may be turned to 
prevent the light from falling in one’s eyes, 
has a tiny electric-light bulb for a candle 
and several feet of silk cord with attach- 
ment for electric light fixture. 


DOS 


MONG interesting mirrors for sale by 

a collector is one of the period of Louis 
XVI, 43 inches high x 25 inches wide, 
with the wood frame beautifully carved 
in a tulip design. A fourteenth-century 
Venetian mirror 3 feet 10 inches high x 3 
feet 2 inches wide is carved in the folded 
linen pattern. These are in excellent struc- 
tural condition and not long ago were re- 
gilded by an artist of repute. 


ES 


LASTER casts of each of the ten pan- 

els of the Cantoria Frieze by Luca 
della Robbia — the frieze of boys and 
girls singing, and playing on instruments, 
from the Cantoria in the Museum of 
Santa del Fiore, Florence — may now be 
obtained in 20-inch reductions. A single 
panel 15 inches wide costs $4.00 and the 
ones 184 inches, $6.00. This is the small- 
est size in which Caproni makes a com- 
plete set of these panels. 


BS 


HE florist’s shops in the large cities are 
displaying water-lilies, — white, yel- 
low, pink, and blue, — which reminds us 
that now is the time to purchase water- 
lily roots. These cost from fifty cents 


apiece, up. 
a Cnet 


S this is the season for the planting of 

bulbs for early spring blooming, a 
dibble on which rings are marked at the 
proper depth for planting crocuses, snow- 
drops, tulips, and other bulbs, saves much 
time and “ guess-work.” 


vi 





Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


_».Send. For Booklet: 


“Art and Oakey in* Decoration” 
And Samples 








5000 Antique pistols, guns, blunderbusses, 

swords, daggers, bolos, Fiji clubs, tomahawks, 

pipes, stone age relics, beadwork, antiques, curios. 
Catalogue free 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


33D Soutn 18TH St , Puitaperpuia, Pa. 


massac \ 
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Underground Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground, away from stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
fly. It pays to look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
C H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn. Mass. 




















Here’s the New Improved 


DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


Catches sparrows automatically — has a double funnel trap on left 
end, a drop trap on right end. There 1s no other trap like this 

Help in the good work of banishing English Sparrows — these 
sees pests drive song birds away from us. Putout a Dodson 

rap Price $6, f.o b. Chicago 

Free Booklet — Tells how to attract native birds. Describes the 
famous Dodson Bird Houses — 20 styles If you want song birds get 
genuine Dodson Bird Houses. 

Nature Neighbors —a Library of fascinating books chiefly about 
Birds, written by authorities and marvelously illustrated in colors. 
Write for free illustrated folder. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 703 Security Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 














NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 
or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 


119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 





Makes housework easier, goes just where needed, serves 
the meal by one trip, saves thousands of steps daily. 
Beautiful penny coed black pices finish. Height 31 in- 
ches. Two extra heavy oval steel trays 23x 28 and 21x 


26 inches. 8-inch rubber tire wheels. Wes $10, ex- 


press prepaid. Pacific Coast $12. Booklet free. 
Wheel Tray Co., 445 West 61st Place, Chicago 
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T is not yet too late to spend many pleas- 

ant afternoons on the lawn, especially 
if one is the happy possessor of one of the 
newest garden sets which are of Italian 
suggestion both in design and coloring. 
The table, umbrella frame, settle, and 
armchair are of steel and willow construc- 
tion, and the detachable covers of printed 
homespun linen. 


ESS 


AMPLERS partly worked, with skeins 

of silk to finish them, are on sale for 
$2.50 and $3.00 apiece. These measure 
about ten by twelve inches, but will be 
made to order in any desired size. There 
are a great many people at work turning 
out these samplers and we have been as- 
sured that all orders will be promptly 


filled. 
RSS 


COLLECTOR of rare pieces of pot- 

tery, although he is not a dealer, will 
sell several hundred five-inch tiles brought 
from Holland, white with mulberry col- 
ored decorations of windmills, castles, and 
landscapes. These would make a delight- 
ful facing for a fireplace in a living-room 
with mulberry hangings. The price is very 
reasonable, and a single one may be pur- 
chased as a sample. 


ESS 


N attractive Japanese cabinet, en- 

tirely modern in design and construc- 
tion, suitable as a filing case in the home 
for photographs, prints, letters, and other 
papers, is made of cypress in natural fin- 
ish, and without carving. The drawer- 
pulls and handles on sliding doors are of 
burnished steel. 


EE 


ATTERNS for working the letters of 

the alphabet in cross-stitch are fur- 
nished in which the letters are long, slen- 
der, and Japanese in effect. Pretty pat- 
terns for cross-stitch ornamentation are 
daffodils and other long-stemmed flowers 
and little Japanese lanterns. 


E> 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Jaco- 

bean library table with a drawer at 
each end is offered. No restorations have 
been made with the exception of one or 
two supports, and the top, measuring 41 
inches x 29 inches, is unusually well pre- 
served. 
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Moor Porters 


These useful and artistic objects 
are now in demand for use in 
both town and country homes. 
Our stock includes Door Porters of 
polished or antique-finished brass, in 
many designs, weights and sizes. The 
“Claw” shown is priced at $4.00. 
Others from $4.50 to $12.50. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 





showing Door Porters, Door Knockers, Chestnut Roasters, Din- 
ner Gongs, Old English Lanthorns, and other Art Metal objects 
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Home Furnishings 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, 
aaa 


New York 











LIVIA. LINE 
Ol PRINTED AND CROss “NS 


Unique Artistic and Conservative Designs 
-| High Grade Material and Workmanship 


MAKE APPROPRIATE CIFTS 
Suggestions for Individual Designs 
WRITE FOR OUR LATEST LISTS AND 

APPROVAL SHIPMENTS 
Also Cross Stitch Sheets and Designs 


OLIVIA BRIDGEPORT. CONN: 








a, WRITE FOR CATALOG 
™ OF BELLE MEADE PONIES 


Bred from blue ribbon winners. Shows 
photos of pet ponies, describes them with 
pedigree and gives prices from $75 up. 


Belle Meade Farm, Box 22, Markham, Va. 











Aten Sewage Disposal System 


as simple to build as a cesspool. Costs but little 
more. Eliminates the cesspool’s menace to 
health. Designed by an expert. Easily installed 
by yourself. Write for fully tllustrated booklet 5 
THEO. ATEN, Room 901, 286 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Write for Free Sample Old English Wax and the Book 
** Beautiful Floors — Their Finish and Care ”’ 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 1906 Dama Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 























Birthday or We dding 
otects furs, woolens ont 
lumes from m« ths, mice, 
ustanddamp 15 days * free 
trial. ae d direet from fac- 
tory at low factory prices. 
Freight prepaid 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR cuaet co, 
ept . 
STATESVILLE, N C 









trated catalog,showing 


BOOK FREE 
Write for 64-page illus- 
all designs, sizes and prices Write today 
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SINGLE bed of curly maple, a four- 

post bed of maple, a blue-and-white 
coverlet, and a Napoleon or French roll 
mahogany bed are offered, also a set of 
mulberry pattern earthenware. The brand 
is Corean P. W. & C. and they have been 
in the family of the present owner since 
1795. 

aS> 


OR children and grown-ups is the 

“Shelbo Box,” containing a dozen 
shells with identification cards. On each 
card is printed an outline of one of the 
shells, and its name. Stromps, whelks, 
limpets, and others, are represented. The 
box also contains a leaflet of short stories 
about interesting sea-shells, and a sug- 
gested list of reading. 


ES 


A “WAR SCRAP-BOOK” which was 
designed to prevent the accumulation 
of newspapers in the home, is the size of 
a full page of a newspaper, and contains 


seventy-two leaves. 


EES> 


HANDBOOK on Composition Floor- 

ing, showing the relative values of 
nineteen flooring materials and the rela- 
tive importance of eighteen floor proper- 
ties, all materials tested impartially, costs 
$2. This book will be of value, we think, 
to prospective home builders as it is in- 
telligible to the layman as well as to archi- 
tects and builders. 


aS 


SEPARATE top that will fit any 

modern gas range, has holes with lids 
like the top of a coal or wood range. This 
is useful in many ways, but particularly 
for keeping cooked food warm, and heating 
irons. 


aS 

MAHOGANY bureau, with satin- 

wood inlay; several old blue hyacinth 
glasses, and four mahogany candlesticks 
with glass globes, colonial, are offered. 
Also, an old-fashioned oak wardrobe with 
double columns, rope pattern, and hand 
turned. These four hand-turned columns 
could no doubt be used to advantage 
architecturally. 


aS 


ONG-KONG furniture, — chairs, ta- 

bles, bamboo screens, low footstools 
and similar pieces, are for sale at this sea- 
son at a considerable reduction in price. 
A folding tiffin table may be purchased 
for $3.50. 
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A CORRECTION 


WE wish to acknowledge and rectify an 
error in the July number. We gave credit 
for the cover design of that issue to Mr. 
E. L. Perera, who submitted the design. 
The honor belongs to Mrs. Ellen Arends 
Wang of Chicago. 


TREES THE GYPSY MOTH DOES 
NOT HURT 


LARGE number of trees have been 

found not to be susceptible to attack 
by the gypsy moth, and recent investiga- 
tions by the Department of Agriculture 
have shown that the larve of the moth 
will not feed upon their foliage. In the 
heavily infested sections of New England, 
therefore, prospective tree planters are 
urged to select species of this character 
wherever their requirements can be met 
with such trees. In Bulletin No. 250, a 
professional paper of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the trees and 
plants of New England are divided into 
four classes according to the degree of 
their susceptibility to the gypsy moth. In 


class 1 are included those which are most 
A Most Important Room favored by the pest. Class 2 contains the 


false! with every fixture necessarily fastened permanently in its position, species that are favored by the larve 
the bathroom, once completed, becomes a part of the house. It should after the earlier larval stages are passed. 
therefore be carefully planned and equipped with fixtures which will Class 3 consists of trees and shrubs upon 


retain their beauty and efficiency for an age. which a small proportion of the gypsy 
moth larve may develop. In class 4 are 


the trees and shrubs upon which the 


The Trenton p otteries Company larve will not feed. For practical purposes 


no difficulty is likely to be experienced 























e 
Bathroom Fixtures as long as the species in class 1 are not 
present. Unfortunately, however, this 
The ancient art of the potter has been Deliberate smashing will hardly mar class contains the oaks and birches which 
combined with modern science in making their surface. And remember, the cost of predominate in much of the infested area. 
these fixtures as enduring asearth, modeled installation is neither greater nor less than Class 1 and class 2 between them also con- 
to please the eye and as sanitary as glass. the cost of installing the cheapest. 


The Trenton Potteries Company Bath- Architects and plumbers everywhere will tain most of the specaes of high commercial 
room Fixtures cannot rust, cannot change _ assure you there is nothing value. In spite of this difficulty, however, 
color, nor lose their satiny gloss. better. by consulting the lists given below, both 


rivate and municipal planting may be so 
Send for Booklet L-11,“ Bathrooms of Character” P ie ey ‘efor ee 
It is a helpful guide to use in planning a bathroom done that we ald from the moth is mini- 


mized. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. In orchards, the tree most likely to be 
The largest makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.5.A. affected by the moth is the apple. Spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead at the rate of 10 
PEEPS E EE pee ebes) pounds to 100 gallons of water will con- 
trol moderate infestations of the gypsy 
moth, as well as of the codling moth. Ad- 

















&| NOTHING ADDS TO THE RICHNESS AND DIGNITY ditional precautions that are desirable are 
4 OF THE HOME LIKE WELL-SELECTED PRINTS to fill or cut down all hollow trees and 
: . clean up or burn all rubbish in which the 

The Print-Collector S Quarterly moths may deposit their eggs. In severe 


will not only assist you in the perfect decoration of your home infestations, the creosoting of ess clus- 
but will open up to you the most captivating of all hobbies — ters and the banding of trees with sticky 
the study and collecting of prints. fly-catching preparations may be neces- 
Send a postal for full information and an illustrated Sary. 

brochure—LIFE MADE RICHER. Any one who contemplates planting on 
even a small scale would do well to send 
for Bulletin No. 250 before making out 
his lists for the nurseryman. 


Ke . HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Shannon. Linen Bieachers 4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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ENTRANCE TO ARDEN, THE HOME OF MR. ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER AT GREENBUSH, 
MASSACHUSETTS, DESIGNED BY THE FIRM OF SLEE AND BRYSON, 
ARCHITECTS, OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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A STUCCO HOUSE AMONG CEDARS 


THE HOME OF ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER, GREENBUSH, MASSACHUSETTS 


ONFIRMED wanderers that we were, my wife and I bending his long-bow into a most exquisite curve. The fragrant 

had rented a house for the winter in a Massachusetts pine-needles whispered. The brook lent its faint music. 

coast village and had fallen somewhat under the spell of *“*Quick! We had better get away!’ 

the place. Nevertheless, we had decided to move on *“*A forgotten lumber road led us safe from briars up a hill. 
soon, to try, in fact, another trip through Italy. Our friendly Out of a dense oak grove we emerged upon its more open crest. 
neighbors urged us to buy land up the ‘back lane’ instead, and Our feet sank deep in moss. 


build and settle down. But we knew nothing of this thorough- ***Look,’ I said. 
fare, and scarcely heard them. ““Over the heads of the high forest trees below, shimmered a 


“They were so insistent, however, that one day we ventured mile of moonlit marshes, and beyond them a gleam — perhaps 
up the back lane at dusk and began to explore the woods. It from some vessel far at sea, perhaps even from a Provincetown 
grew dark and we thought of turning back. Then it began to lighthouse. 


grow light again. A full moon was climbing up through the ““*Yes; but look!’ 

maples, inviting further explorations. We pushed on in the *“*At a touch I turned and beheld, crowning the hill, a stately 

undergrowth, and presently were in a grove of great white pines. band of red cedars, lithe and comely, dense and mysterious as 

There was a faint sound of running water, and suddenly we came the cypresses of Tivoli, and gloriously drenched in moonlight. 

upon an astonishing brook, wide, swift, and musical. We had “*But what a place for a house!’ 

not suspected the existence of such a brook within a dozen ““*Let’s give up Italy,’ was the answer, ‘and make this wood 

leagues. It was overarched by great oaks and elms, beeches, our home.’ 

tupelos, and maples. The moonbeams were dancing in the rip- “By instinct and training we were two inveterate wanderers. 

ples and on the floating castles of foam. Never had we possessed so much as a shingle or a spoonful of 
“*What a place for a study!’ earth. But the nest-building enthusiasm had us at last. Our 
“** Yes, a log cabin with a big stone fireplace.’ hands met in compact. And a ten o’clock dinner was eaten to 
“The remarks came idly, but our eyes met and held. Moved the tune of deeds in fee simple, pneumatic water-systems, and 

by one impulse we turned our backs upon the stream and re- _ landscape architecture.” 

marked what bosh people will sometimes talk, and discussed the 

coming Italian trip as we moved cautiously among the briars. So writes Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler of his first coming to 


But when we came once more to the veteran pines, they seemed __ the hilltop grove in Greenbush, Massachusetts, where he and 
more glamorous than ever in the moonlight, especially one that Mrs. Schauffler eventually made their home. The story of the 
stood near a tall holly, apart from the rest, — a lyre-shaped, realization of his dream he has left for others less skillful than 
musical fellow, — and his opposite, a burly, thickset archer, himself to tell. 
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Sixty-seven acres, mostly woodland, — “The deep tangled wildwood” of the “Old Oaken Bucket,” — makes Arden truly a place “exempt from public haunt. 


” 


The spiring cedars which top the hill, so reminiscent of the the one place in a thousand where an Italian house would not 
cypresses of Italy, suggested to the Schaufflers that here was seem out of place. Remembering the beauty of the Casa del 

















A view that carries the eye out over the woodland to the sea beyond. 
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Ponte in Rowayton, Connecticut, a country house 
built after an Italian design by the architectural 
firm of Slee and Bryson of Brooklyn, they called in 
Mr. Bryson; the result was a house suggesting the 
Casa del Ponte but somewhat larger and more elab- 
orate. 

The visitor to Greenbush finds himself, on alight- 
ing from the train, at a small and antiquated station 
in a ramshackle and commonplace village. But this 
period of probation does not last long; for only a 
short furlong from the station lies a pond hemmed 
in by forests, and here Mr. Schauffler’s canoe awaits 
his guests to take them across the pond and up a 
pleasant brook to the new house. Or if the condi- 
tions are not favorable for canoeing, the visitor has 
only to take the road which swings around the pond 
and turns westward into the open country; before 
long he comes to Mr. Schauffler’s entrance driveway, 
which turns in between two gigantic oaks and winds 
uphill through the forest, — the latter long renowned, 
by the way, as the ‘“‘deep tangled wildwood”’ of the 
“Old Oaken Bucket.”’ In a moment more he catches 
a glimpse of white through the trees; and presently 
the road swings him in full view of his goal, —a long 
house of cream-white stucco, with a tile-red roof, an 
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The woodwork is tobacco brown. The rugs are Persian rugs of vivid but soft coloring. The three types of chairs amicably fraternize. 


arched green door, and green trim, and at the left-hand end be filled from outside the house and emptied from the kitchen it- 
a pergola. The decorative detail is especially interesting: the self; the big sleeping-porch upstairs, with its Venetian colonnade, 
Della Robbia plaque set into the front wall, the (Continued on page rrvii) 

tragic mask over the door, and the comic masks under 
the balcony. Al! about and in the background stand 
the tall cedars. 

Inside the house, the visitor at once realizes that 
the central feature is the large room which fills the 
whole southwestern end of the ground floor. This 
room serves as library and music-room. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schauffler are both musicians, and they have 
taken the utmost pains with the acoustics; the walls 
are of warm brown “wall-board”’ divided into panels 
by cypress battens. On the mantelpiece stand three 
or four quaint little figures carved in wood by an old 
Tyrolean sculptor, whose apprentice Mr. Schauffler 
once was for a summer. Solid folding doors shut off 
this room from the rest of the house. The reader 
can get only the faintest idea of its perfect fitness for 
an informal concert on a warm summer night, when 
the three big windows are opened on to the terrace, 
and the moon comes up over the sea and the marshes 
which stretch beyond the treetops to the east. 

The house has other features, too, which deserve 
more than passing mention: the cheerful white- 
paneled dining-room; the kitchen, with a coal-box me: 
ae TREE thee emner talaes particear peime, Saaeneeaee The Chinese rug has a pearly gray ground with a design in old rose and blue. 
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SERVICE AND BEAUTY IN THE GARAGE 


Decorative possibilities of the garage — A few good examples — Methods and costs of 
construction — Concerning equipment 
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Atruly decorative garage which accommodates itself to a sloping hillside site. 


S an architectural unit the garage has hitherto been some- 
L% whai neglected. With the clothes yard and the kitchen 
garden it has carried on a humble existence behind the house or, 
if space was wanting there, it has attached itself apologetically 
to the stable. But now, with the passing of the “back door”’ and 
all its unattractive accompaniments, and with the banishment 
of the stable from society’s field of usefulness, the garage is 
“coming out,” quite literally, into the limelight. Its artistic 
possibilities are becoming recognized, with the result that it is 
being made to lend itself to the general decorative scheme of 
house and grounds. 

One might be led to think that architecturally a garage would 
present problems similar to those of a stable, since it is, in a way, 
the modern substitute. But in the day of the horse a man who 
could afford a stable had, as a rule, enough land to allow him to 
place his building at a distance from the house, and therefore 
he did not have to bother his head about making it of a type 
to harmonize with his dwelling. To-day, a large majority of auto- 
mobile owners are suburbanites who must build their garage 
as it were in the front door yard. Even the country estate is 
now measured in acres instead of square miles, as was so fre- 
quently the case in former days. For this reason especially the 
relation between the garage and the house itself must be one 
of architectural consistency. 

The selection of a site for the garage is an important question 
which naturally depends upon the amount and character of 
available land, and the arrangement of other buildings. One 
thing to be born in mind, however, is the fact that the garage, 
no matter how artistically planned, is first and foremost a ser- 


vice building. The more inconspicuously and harmoniously it . 


fits into its surroundings, just so much more will it fulfill its 
mission of combined service and beauty. 

A very good example of this principle is here illustrated in the 
garage belonging to Mr. F. M. Burr, of Englewood, New Jersey, 
and designed by Messrs. Davis, McGrath and Kiessling. This is 
planned especially to fit a sloping hillside site, in which the space 
between the house and garage was graded up to the level of the 
second floor, so that the garage, as seen from the house, is in the 
nature of a pergola screen, while the main entrance to the ga- 
rage is on the opposite side and on a lower level. This lower level, 





or business end of the building, has a machine room with a ca- 
pacity for three cars, and is equipped with a pit and overhead 
washer; in addition, the first floor provides a boiler-room and 
coal-storage space on one side, and work-room and garden-tool 
room on the other. The second story, which is the only part of 
the building seen from the house, is fitted up for the chauffeur’s 
family, providing living-room, kitchen, bathroom, and two bed- 
rooms, and a generous storage closet. The building is heated 
with hot water and fully equipped with electric light and gas. 
The construction is hollow tile, with cement stucco exterior 
finish. The cost was approximately $5,000. This seems, at first 
thought, a large sum to spend on a garage, but when one con- 
siders that a home for two or three people is included in the 
building, $5,000 does not appear unreasonable. 

Another graceful adaptation of the garage to its surroundings 
is shown in that owned by Mr. Charles T. Crocker of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, and designed by Mr. James Purdon. This 
wooden structure is a combination stable and garage, accommo- 
dating in one half four or five automobiles, with turntable, and 
in the other four horses, with as many carriages. In the center 
of the building are arranged the customary work-rooms, harness- 
rooms, etc., while on the second floor above are the living quar- 
ters of the chauffeurs and coachmen, lofts, etc. In the basement, 
beneath the reinforced concrete first floor, are store-rooms, and 
a large area for farm wagons, etc., accessible through wide slid- 
ing doors to the street outside. Inside it is cement-plastered and 
finished throughout, electrically wired, heated with hot water, 
and plumbed with the usual and necessary fixtures on all floors. 
The building covers about 3,000 square feet of area, and cost 
upwards of $10,000 complete. 

Much better suited to the taste and bank account of the aver- 
age automobile owner, however, is the small one- or two-car 
garage on simpler lines. For construction material, native cob- 
blestone, if available and in keeping with the rest of the archi- 
tecture, is inexpensive and altogether charming in effect. A 
stone garage can, except for the necessarily large door, be made 
to resemble a small lodge or gardener’s cottage which gives a 
quaint touch to an entrance driveway. 

A garage belonging to Mr. Charles Ruston of Bronxville, New 
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The business end of the same garage effectively combines art with efficiency. 
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York, Messrs. Bates and How, architects, is of this type. The 
stones are left rough on the inside, the floor is of cement, and the 
building heated by hot water connection with the house about 
thirty feet away. This garage has a shingle roof, open timbered 
underneath, and the interior walls are of rubble ashlar. The 
woodwork is painted white to correspond with the house. The in- 
side measurement of this building is 13’ 6’”’ by 19’, and it contains 
a closet, work-bench, and room for one car. The cost was $800. 

Something should also be said for the portable garage which 
is about the least expensive and most adaptable type to be found. 
The one illustrated here is of the hip-roof variety, accommodat- 
ing two cars and costing $560. The prices of these portable build- 
ings range from $175 to $1050, and with the aid of a few vines 
or well placed shrubs their severe lines can be greatly modified. 

It is sometimes difficult to reconcile the state fire laws with the 
size of one’s pocketbook when choosing construction material. 
Fireproof construction is necessarily expensive, but in erecting 
wooden or other non-fireproof structures one always runs the 
risk of loss, or at best of future difficulties with the regulations. 

Two interesting methods of concrete construction are gaining 
in favor for this more permanent and substantial type of building. 
The result is fireproof, frostproof, and free from dampness, thus 
affording excellent protection for the delicate mechanism of a 
high-grade car. The Van Guilder Hollow Wall process consists 

















Copyright 1915 E. F. Hodgson Co. 


A portable hip-roof garage accommodating two cars 















































The same garage completed 
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A successful two-car garage made with Hy-Rib 


of machine forms, as shown in the illustration, which are placed 
on a concrete footing and the wall sections on each side of the 
air chamber filled with concrete. There is no waiting for the con- 
crete to set, and the machine is promptly released and moved 
along. In this way work is continuous, and the part of the wall 
first made will, by the time the machine has worked around the 
building, have set sufficiently to bear the weight of another 
course. The course on top knits into the one below, making a 
double monolithic wall with intervening air chamber. The stand- 
ard height of each course is 93’, the width of the walls 4” 
each, although this latter dimension is adjustable. The walls 
are reinforced with wires worked into the concrete during con- 
struction. It has been estimated that the cost of building double 
4-inch walls ready to plaster inside and stucco outside (no lath- 
ing is required) is approximately 11 cents per square or surface 
foot. This includes all except the original cost of the machine, 
which is $175. Special attachments for building partitions, win- 
dows, pilasters, and chimneys can be obtained at prices varying 
from $20 to $100. However, floors, partitions, and roofs may be 
built as with any other method, either wood or fireproof con- 
struction. In the finished product the air chamber between the 
walls serves as a very effective insulator, making the building 
easier to heat in winter and to keep cool in summer. In fact, as 
the manufacturers say, it is “built like a thermos bottle.” 

The second process is known as Hy-Rib. This is a steel sheath- 
ing stiffened by rigid high ribs, both ribs and lath being manu- 
factured from a single sheet of steel, making it a complete unit 
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of lath and studs. A concrete mixture 
is applied on both sides, these ribs 
giving sufficient strength and rigidity 
without the need of forms or rein- 
forcement. Hy-Rib is furnished in 
either straight or curved sheets, and 


side construction, roofs, etc. If hollow 
walls are desired an additional inside 
layer of Hy-Rib can be applied, leav- 
ing an air space between the vertical 
faces. This method is simpler than 
the Hollow Wall process, is somewhat 
less expensive and claims the advan- 
tages of light weight and durability. 

When the state authorities have 
finished dictating terms as to the 
building itself, they will doubtless have something further to 
say about the bestowal of that all-important item the gasoline. 
In this respect, as in construction, some distinction is usually 
made in official regulations between the private and the public 
garage. The storage of gaso- 





Asection of Hollow Wall, 
window frames removed to 
show air-space. 


can be used for both inside and out- , 


to be used, the device at the 
pump serving to drain back 
surplus gas into the tank. 
A measuring pump is often 
used where each stroke of 
the piston delivers a fixed 
amount of gaseline, varying 
from one pint to five gal- 
lons at a single stroke of 
the piston. 

In a large garage where 
an elaborate system of pip- 
ing is not desirable, the 
main tank may be installed 
with outlets at convenient 
points or on various floors. 
The gasoline is then sup- 
plied to cars by means of 
portable wheeled tanks filled from these outlets. The portable 
tanks also must fulfill the requirements of tightness. A system 
easily adapted to any garage, large or small, is that of hydraulic 

pressure. In this method no 





Double wall machine for erecting 
Hollow Wall concrete buildings. 





line at best, however, involves 
a certain hazard to the prem- 
ises and their surroundings, as 
well as compliance with the 
requirements. Safety of prop- 
erty must be the first consider- 
ation. Likewise gasoline must 
be stored where it is subject to 
a minimum loss by evaporation 
and where it can be supplied 
readily to the vehicles. Conse- 
quently the danger from leak- 
age or escape of vapor must be 
guarded against, and an ade- 








air comes in contact with the 
surface of the explosive liquid. 
The gasoline in the under- 
ground tank connects by a 
U-tube with a water tank at 
sufficient height to furnish pres- 
sure, the water tank being filled 
from the mains. In Europe an 
inert gas, usually nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide, is sometimes 
used as a head in contact with 
the surface of the gasoline, to 
insure greater safety. The most 
essential thing in handling gas- 
oline is care. For the rest, the 








quate system of pumping and 
piping for distribution installed. 

The regulations permit no 
open containers. The greatest safety lies in underground stor- 
age with properly vented and protected tank. Only in rural 
districts or under special conditions are tanks allowed above 
ground. There is practically no danger from leakage or evapo- 
ration in a tank placed three feet underground and made of 
galvanized steel or wrought iron to comply with the specifica- 
tions of underwriters. Precau- 
tions must also be taken in 
handling the gasoline, and for 
this a pumping system is re- 
quired for removing the liquid 
from the buried tank. This 
may vary from the simple 


Hollow Wall concrete garage at Brookline, Massachusetts. 


present tendency toward uni- 
formity of local rules is mak- 
ing conditions safer for the owner and for his neighbor. 
Regarding the equipment of the garage, mechanical devices 
for saving time and labor are too numerous to be considered here, 
and too well advertised to need further amplification. One 
or two items of great convenience deserve mention, however. 
For the garage which is to hold several cars of considerable 
size, the turntable will be 
found nearly to double the 
storage capacity. There is a 
type of combination turntable 
and wash rack on the market 
which has been found practi- 
cal. The turntable may also 





hand-lift pump to a motor- 
driven one. Hydraulic and gas 
pressure are also used, but in 


be installed out of doors, to 
facilitate the movement of 
cars on entering and leaving 





any case all pipes should be 
well protected and made tight 
by means of cement. Separate 
fill and suction pipes should 
be installed, the vent pipe 
terminating above ground in 
a goose-neck. The fill pipe 
should be capped when not 
in use, and locked to prevent 
tampering. The pump itself 
is best located near the place 


‘ ¢ Van Guilder Hollow Wall process. 
where the discharge supply is 





Moving the machine. 
finishing end on a slant so that the lap will be jointless. 
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the garage. Another conveni- 
ence is the right-angle door 
which swings open and shut 
by means of ball-bearing or 
roller-bearing hangers, thus 
allowing additional space in- 
side for the accommodation 
of the cars. In fact, there is 
little the manufacturer will 
not do to make things easy 
for the man who owns, or in- 


Note method of : 
tends to own, an automobile. 











AN UNCONVENTIONAL 
FORMAL GARDEN 


MRS. EDWIN S. BARRETT’S PLACE AT CONCORD, MASSACHU- 
SETTS— GARDEN BY HARRY B. LITTLE AND EDWARD C. 
REED, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS — HOUSE BY DERBY 
AND ROBINSON OF BOSTON — A GARDEN AD- 
MIRABLY SUITED TO THE HOUSE AND 
TO THE LAY OF THE LAND 


BY EUGENE W. CLARK, JR. 


HEY play with their gardens in England, and the designers 

there have the same private satisfaction in the use of detail 
that an artist has from lines or a seamstress from her stitches. I 
have observed a mass of foliage varied in its texture by the direc- 
tion of the growth, the shrubs or trees having been chosen with 
a view to the horizontal or vertical tendency of the leaves. We 
have not reached this degree of subtlety in our gardens, although 
the imitation of foreign models has reached here an advanced 
stage of cultivation; and it would perhaps be as well if we re- 
verted oftener to native prototypes. But one comes upon Ameri- 
can examples now and then which show a regard for the simple 
standards of our oldfashioned flower gardens, though developed 
under the influence of a finished art. 

Mrs. Barrett’s garden at Concord will not seem to have come 
down with our earliest traditions; but it is conceived simply, 
to go with the simple house; it is put upon the ground with 
a fine consideration of the surroundings; the materials are 
well chosen and the use of detail is always good and sometimes 
excellent. 

The house as seen faces about south and the grass terrace 
is a living terrace; you can put your chairs on it in pleasant 
weather; and when you do you look over a broad sweep of field 
and pasture to the Concord River. A conventional designer 
might have interposed his garden between you and the view; 
for the porches and the doorway are tempting starting points 
for his sort of work. There would have been flower beds and 
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A garden plan that in general outlines and proportion is not 
unlike the house which it adjoins. 





shrubbery continuing the lines marked by the porches; and a 
path through the middle of each; with an additional path (the 
main axis) running out from the door itself. And the two lines 
of shrubbery would have been terminated by a cross-line of 
the same thing, some distance from the house. 

But Mr. Little, exercising an admirable freedom, has resisted 
these obvious starting points and has chosen rather to preserve 
the unbroken, restful outlook to the river. He has placed his 
garden in the low land on the west, in all but a casual way, 
where it has no logical and forced connection with the house. 
A path continuing the line of the terrace, and connected with 
this by stepping stones only, has been enough of a tie for him; 
and from this as a starting point he has developed his plan. Of 
course he has utilized the ash tree of the picture and a large 

elm as well and some other trees, which 











do not appear, to bring the garden into a 
natural relation with the house; and he 
has added some poplars, a somewhat con- 
ventional treatment, to make it self-con- 
tained. 

The design resolves itself into a grass- 
plot surrounded by flower-beds and shrub- 
bery and sub-divided by a main and a 
cross-axis; the whole marked off at sig- 
nificant places by accessory deta‘!s. Of 
the general composition, there is litiie need 
to speak further, as it shows well enough 
in the pictures for what it is. One may 
focus his attention upon the elements 
therefore which qualify the garden as a 
whole. 

One must bear in mind that in the pho- 
tographs the color of the flowers and the 
variations in the green of the foliage have 
been reduced to the effect of simple black 
and white; and that the white paint of 








Very accessible from the house, but still a retreat. 7 careful selection and placing of the stones in 
en. The mill-wheel, mounted and overgrown 


the walks a hundred years has been added to the gar 
with ivy, makes a beautiful table. 
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the wood accessories comes out much too 
strongly because of this unnatural con- 
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Placed at one side, the garden does not break the broad sweep of meadow land that slopes from in front of the house to the Concord River. 


trast. But one need not make allowance for this to feel sure 
that the detail is much less pretentious and architectural than 
that commonly used in formal gardens. The arches are simply 
done, and when the vines have completely covered these they 
will count, as they are meant to do, for trellises merely. The 
seat terminating one end of the main axis dominates by its high 
position rather than by its own height, which shows due con- 
sideration of the site; but one questions a little the use of the 
sundial which marks so vigorously the center of the plot; might n’t 
it have been subdued a little, by color or a limited growth of vine? 
The bird-house, on the contrary, which is seen through the arch 
of the trellis, is an exquisite bit of detail and very finely placed; 
it focuses and arrests attention but does not block the vision 
and one looks beyond it to the back- 


which is a right choice; and the stones of the paths are laid in 
earth and the grass allowed to grow between the joints in many 
places. A mill wheel forms the top of the stone table and an- 
other mill wheel the step from this into the garden across the 
intervening path. You can see the old markings on the faces 
of these and you wonder a little about the past from which they 
have come down. 

One can hardly get so much of the past into a new garden but 
that the newness will appear. Perhaps it is not even desirable 
in gardens, or in other matters, to allow the past to hold us in 
too firm a grasp, but to the extent that this may properly influ- 
ence us, it should be our own racial past and not that of another 
people, though we may learn some things in spite of this restric- 





ground. These bird-houses are worthy 
of common use from every point of view; 
they serve a useful purpose and they are 
decorative in fulfilling it. The bird-house 
roof is usually a straw thatch, which can 
be made amusing; the little house itself 
is made of thin boards and the pole may 
be of wood also; but it should be made 
so slim that a cat cannot climb it. 

The shrubbery and the flowers do not 
appear clearly enough in detail for intel- 
ligible comment here, but it may be said 
that they are uniformly good. One won- 
ders somewhat if the accents of the axes 
are not too strong; the junipers used dif- 
fering from the rest of the garden in both 
size and color, when it might have been 
sufficient and would have been simpler, 
to use but one of these means of con- 
trast. But the planting close back of the 
seat and the ivy of the stone table in front 














of it are unquestionably good. 
The stone work is of local material 
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The trellis marks the end of the path leading from the house. Shrubs or trees at this point would have 
accented the short axis of 


the garden, but the trellis seems to promise a garden beyond. 
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tion. It was a con- 
trolled eclecticism 
of this nature that 
seems to have been 
responsible for the 
making of Mrs. 
Barrett’s garden 
and, also, for the 
designing of her 
house. 

The house itself 
reverts in general 
feeling to the old- 
er models but is 
not, any more than 
the garden, “true 
to type.” It was 
designed to adapt 
itself to Concord 
and to the needs of 
the particular site 
as well as to the 
definite require- 
ments of the own- 
er. Located on a corner, it was necessary either to obstruct the 
view to the south or west, or to place the service wing on a street 
front, as was done. This is a thing which the Englishman does 
fearlessly, choosing to maintain the privacy of his living-rooms; 
but with us, who put our best foot foremost, it is done infre- 
quently. The plan (which does not appear) follows colonial tra- 














The gate from the river side of the meadow into 
the garden. 





dition more closely 
perhaps than does 
the exterior. The 
hall runs directly 
through the house 


with the living- 
room on one side 
and the dining- 


room on the other; 
and the porches of 
the picture are out- 
door living- and 
dining - rooms off 
these. Of course 
the porches, which 
show conspicuous- 
ly on the exterior, 
the outside chim- 
ney, and the metal 
gutter hung at the 
eaves,are not found 














in the best old The garden side of the gate showing the arbor 
houses of this type; where one may sit and look out over the river. 
but the wooden 


conductors, with their lead goose-necks, the doorways, clap- 
boarded walls, and general details, as well as the form of the 
house in mass, are all legitimate adaptations from the original 
models. To meet modern conditions, we must vary from prece- 
dent; at the same time bearing in mind the traditions of the style 
we work in, to obtain a legitimate development of the art. 

















Here another mill-wheel forms the terminal of a path and with its extending are breaks the straight line of the wall. The poplars screen the garden 
without smothering it as sometimes happens where a garden is bounded by trees. 
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An adaptation of English colonial, — red brick with white trim, gray-green slate roof which harmonizes with the bronze-green 


of the copper on the dormer gables and the piazza eaves. 


A HOUSE THAT SOLVES PROBLEMS 


A SUBURBAN HOUSE AT NEWTON CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS, DESIGNED BY 


ELL, there can’t be anything in the building of your house 
that you would change if you could!” 
This is what we said to the mistress of this house at Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts, after she had taken us through it from 
the attic with its little platform at one end, where the young 


sons of the family hold 
undisputed sway, to the 
cellar that was almost 
as dry and light as the 
attic. 

“No,” she answered, 
“there is n’t anything we 
would change. But, we’d 
like some day to build again 
and add a few things. We 
enjoyed building this house 
so much.” Two statements 
as rare as two blue moons! 
To be satisfied with the 
house you have just got 
into, and yet to be ambi- 
tious to build again be- 
cause building a house is 
fun! 

“It’s not according to 
Hoyle! You ought to have 
moved in with a good orth- 
odox case of nervous pros- 
tration, and have made it 


OSCAR A. THAYER, OF BOSTON 


did n’t you?” 




















A figured paper in two shades of gray with a little green in the leaves of the design 
gives a French-gray effect like a deeper tonal note of the French-gray hall. The large 
rug is a Bokhara in strong shades of copper. Over curtains are of mahogany velvet. 
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worse by seeing, in every room, irrevocable mistakes. Why 


She considered contentedly for an instant. 
‘“*T suppose it’s because we had been building our house in 
our mind for years. We knew what we wanted. When we saw 


anything that we liked in 
some one else’s house, we 
made a note of it. When 
we saw a picture of a house 
we liked, we cut it out. 
From this accumulation of 
the ideas of others ourown 
ideas evolved. We knew 
what we wanted.” 

“And you got what you 
wanted! Not so easy!” 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘an 
architect can give you what 
you want when he knows 
what it is much easier than 
he can when even you don’t 
know. Our architect took 
our ideas and made them 
practicable. Hemade them 
part ofa harmonious whole. 
We were wrong about some 
things and we saw that 
we were. And in spots 
where we had n’t ideas, we 
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Anold lamp picked up ina shop on Beacon Hill 





Notice the gradual incline and low tread of the stairs. The woodwork is ivo 


gray. A paneled effect is gained by the use of mouldings on the plastered walls. is carried out in frosted glass. 

















The brick wall of the drying-yard as seen from the side of the house. 
When the trellises are covered with vines and the border plants are older, 
this wall will be a charming addition to both house and plot. 


trusted our architect absolutely. For instance, this entrance 
hall is entirely his hall. I only stipulated that the balusters 
should be perfectly plain — and they are.” 

She ran her hand up and down one of the smooth, round, 
white spindles under the mahogany stair rail. 

“They can’t catch the dust,”’ she said. 

“And it’s a beautiful staircase,”’ we put in. 


These two remarks epitomized the character of the house: it - 


made housekeeping easy and it also satisfied the eye. Its deco- 
rations were simple and they had the beauty of simplicity — 
which does n’t always happen, as any one who has been crowded 
out of a room by the ponderous plainness of the Mission type of 
furnishing can feelingly testify. 

It was interesting to see how these two qualities had been 
united; to note how the idea of the home as an efficient domes- 
tic housekeeping plant had gone hand in hand with the idea that 
the house should satisfy the eye. 

There was this duality in the woodwork, ivory white, but of a 
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converted to the use of electricity. The metal is 
white, the walls French _ painted a dull black, the design on the plain globe 


colonial dignity very easy to keep clean. The white baseboards 
had a five-inch strip of mahogany next the floors — no mop could 
leave its tell-tale mark on the paint. The stair treads were 
mahogany and where wooden doors were used, they were ma- 
hogany set in white frames. The oak floors were treated with a 
preservative that went all the way through — no rubbing could 
wear off their tone. The bathroom floors were made of cork tiles 
of a Pompeian red, again easier to keep immaculate than the 
shiny white porcelain tiles, and more comforting to bare feet on 
wintry mornings. The cellar floor was, of course, cement, and 
sloped up from the furnaces to a level with the door into the 
drying yard, so that ashes could be wheeled out as if on an in- 
clined plane. 

You will notice that we say furnaces. 

There was a furnace for a system of indirect heating which 
was used in the entrance hall, where the effect of the paneling 
of gray painted plaster enclosed by narrow mouldings would 
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A splendidly balanced arrangement of living-rooms and service depart- 
ment. The service department is as much shut off from the main body of 
the house as if it were in a wing by itself. 
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A copy of a sperm-oil lamp in silver and frosted 
lass. The upright vase held the oil. Five tubu- 
ar wick-holders led from the vase to points of |The paper here is a beautiful blue in English peacock pattern, — trim ivory white, doors and furniture 

illumination behind the silver rim. mahogany. The lower part of the china closet has a mahogany door which conceals shelves for napery. 





have been marred by radiators. The two registers, one under 
a table against the stairs and the other beside the front door, 
would fill the hall with a welcoming warmth. Hot water heating 
was used in the rest of the house. Besides these furnaces, there 
was a Rudd gas heater in the furnace-room, whereby water was 
heated in hot weather so that the laundry which was in the cellar 
could be as comfortable to work in as it was possible to make it. 
The irons were heated on a portable gas-stove at the laundress’s 
elbow. A vacuum cleaner with two outlets on each floor was 
installed in the cellar; all dirt could be emptied directly into the 
ash-barrels. 

Surely a cellar designed for efficiency — but how about that 
combination of the practical with the esthetic? We found it 
in the cool, cement-walled store-room with its shelves rich in 
the translucent colors of jars of fruit and glasses of jelly, with 
its sober-hued crocks standing in a row on the floor beneath. 

As to the lighting fixtures, their convenient placing was lost 














Showing the compact and unified effect of the house, garage, and drying- 
yard. Tradesmen enter through the gate into the drying-yard. 





sight of in their unusual loveliness. They were designed by Mr. 
Horace Yardley of the firm of Mitchell and Vance. The one in 
the hall was an antique lamp made available by simply suspend- 
ing in it an electric bulb, and the silver lamp over the dining- 
table was a copy of an old sperm-oil lamp in the Endicott Pea- 















































P Sewing Le H cuest neom PN/ | body house in Salem adapted by Mr. Yardley to the use of elec- 
Barco Bg] Room yp | fp sere OE : tricity. In the music-room, a circular ceiling lamp of prisms 
| | 8 pe — bel — te cast, when lighted, a radiating sunburst of pale yellow far over 
ae —* = the ceiling. Equal consideration for charm had been expended 

a my UUUlll in the detail of the side-lights. 
ar Cal “We have n’t a cook at present,” our hostess said when we 
er it aE ~—y came to the kitchen, “but I don’t really mind being without a 

nee cook in this kitchen.” 

Tl |csemer One would n’t. It was the kind of kitchen that made you 











want to stay in it and prepare a meal and, yes, wash the dishes, 

too. It was as full of cupboards and shelves in the right spots as 
A n : ; Pee ery a ship’s cabin and ten times airier. Opening off the kitchen was a 

_ An excellent utilization of space for closets, — individual clothes-presses sage OES eine tees : r m= 

in rooms designed for occupancy by two persons. A window in the linen large, windowed alcove, with a view out over Mount Wachusett, 


closet makes it usable as a mending-room if need be. (Continued on page rziit) 


Second Floor Plan 
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GLASS DOORS COME TO STAY? 


BY BERTHA M. HOWLAND 








HE use of glass doors of communica- 
tion inside the house is of compara- 
tively recent adoption by American 
architects. To what extent their use 
may become customary is a question 
for time and the American tempera- 
ment to settle. If their advantages 
are found to outweigh their disad- 
vantages, the manufacturers who are 
already making them in stock sizes 
can chortle over being the first in the field. 

There is no doubt that glass doors have a distinct architec- 
tural and decorative value, as the French long ago discovered. 
Used as the French tised them in rooms of gay or formal cere- 
mony, they might have the same value for us. They used them 
as they used their many wonderful schemes of paneling, as deco- 
rations in themselves, and framed them in carved door-frames, 
with an upper panel that was often an elaborate carved or plas- 
ter ornament of incomparable decorative value. But our use of 
glass doors is largely utilitarian. We use them to obtain an effect 
of space and light. We shut out the draft without losing the 
sense of airiness. Our glass doors are inner windows whose deco- 
rative value lies in the vistas they enclose in their plain door 
frames, and hardly ever in the doors themselves. 

It 1s in these very vistas that the chief disadvantage lies. A 
vista may be charming, but it is not always convenient. To feel 
conscious that we may be “in the picture” for an invisible on- 
looker interferes somewhat with what might be called our psy- 
chical negligée, that most precious attribute of the home. 

Particularly is this true in regard to libraries and dining- 
rooms. A library should, of course, be a retreat where one may go 
to be free from all disturbances of the outside world. In regard 
to dining-rooms, there is a certain loss of anticipatory pleasure 
if the guests in the drawing-room can watch the bestowal of the 
flurried final festal touches; or, in the case of more intimate 
gatherings, there is always an unanalyzable sense of irritation, 
if an unexpected caller can, from his chair in the living-room, 
see the family at dinner. 

In the illustrations which we show, these problems of the 
uses of glass doors are well exemplified. In the picture of the 


















































The latticed side-lights which can be seen back of the open doors add to the 
charm of this entrance and are in keeping with the tesselated floor. 
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A type of glass door in which the feeling of air and space is lost because of 
the small leaded panes and the heraldic ornamentation. 


front hall, for instance, where one can look in every direction as 
soon as one enters, there is a sense of spaciousness and a glimpse 
of pleasant vistas that is very agreeable to the guest. On either 
side are living-rooms filled with more light than can ever be at- 
tained in a closed room, and straight ahead is a beautiful picture 
of growing vines on trellises, framed in a delightful way. The 
highly ornamented panel over the door at the left is an agreeable 
foil to the plain oblong panes of glass. In a word, it is all a de- 
lightful, decorative reception hall. 

Again, in the illustration which shows a dining-room with 
glass doors opening into the entrance hall, there is a charming 
decorative effect in the vista there disclosed. Note also the door 
from this hall, opening into the room beyond. The architect 
has achieved a pleasing variety by making a curved top to this 
further door, thus giving relief to the eye in the matter of these 
lines of framing. This is a clever and subtle thing to do, as it is 
so easy to spoil an effect like this by overdoing it and thus pro- 
ducing a confusion of line. 

Another of our illustrations shows a sort of summer sitting- 
room only partially distinguished, by its semi-glass wall, from 
an out-door living-room. The rough plaster walls on the other 
side and the rough ceiling suggest the effect of a house wall, and 
the tile floor is suggestive of a garden terrace. The feeling of 
light and space is peculiarly suitable to a room of this kind. The 
owner has appropriately furnished it with verandah furnishings, 
such as the willow settee and chairs, the Chinese tea-table, and 
the braided rugs. One could never object to a room of this type 
being open to the view of the casual visitor. 
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A most inviting room but one rather longs for portiéres to shut one in with 
the books. 


But now we pass to the pictures of two rooms where the dis- 
advantages that can be associated with the use of glass doors 
rather outweigh the advantages. These are rooms of comfort- 
able lounging-chairs and books, where one has a right to expect 
a sense of seclusion and freedom from passing distraction. How 
much cozier both these rooms would be were there some means 
of screening them not only from the passing visitors but from 
other members of the family. Even the difference in level be- 
tween these rooms, which makes the descent of a few steps nec- 
essary, does not help its seclusion very much. Here are three 
rooms separated from one another by glass doors only, so that 
the life in each is visible from both the others. Who could read 
serenely or think deeply in such a place? 

Now there are ways by which this difficulty can be overcome. 
Either one can hang heavy portiéres, which in case of need can 
be drawn over the entire space, or light-weight curtains can be 
placed on each door, hung on good-sized rings sliding on a rod, 
so that they can be easily drawn. They should be hung by a rod 
at the top only. The great difficulty with this method has been 
that in a drafty house the loose bottom end of the curtain, which 
is preferably china silk, is sucked through the crack between the 














Here again it is desirable that there be some means by which these doors 
could be curtained at will. 


hinges and often torn. This is easily obviated, however. The 
bottom corner of the curtain at the back end, which is never 
moved, can be anchored by a hook or snap fastener such as is 
used on gloves; the other bottom corner should also be provided 
with the same kind of clasp fastener and two placed on the door, 
one to fasten to when the curtain is drawn back, and one to fas- 
ten to when the curtain is pulled across the glass. 

Silk is almost the only plain, light-weight material that is not 
transparent, and that hangs in soft, close folds which enable one 
to get the curtain well out of the way when it is not in use. This 
material should be without pattern; otherwise the architectural 
and decorative effect of the window sashing would be com- 
pletely blurred. Barred scrim, for instance, madras, and figured 
silks are positively ruinous to artistic effect in such a place. 

Our first illustration represents a door of an entirely different 
type. It is meant to be a picture in itself, with its intricate forms 
of leaded sashing and the heraldic device in the center. It is not 
a practical type of door, being all in one piece and of a rather 
heavy sliding type of mechanism. This particular piece of glass- 
work should have been used as a fixed window against a back- 
ground of wood paneling. 
































Sliding sash curtains on the doors in this dining-room would be found very 
convenient upon occasion. 
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The wooden panel extending some inches above the lower hinge safeguards 
these doors against breakage and renders them more easily kept clean. 








A CHARACTERISTIC 





HOUSE 


THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. CHARLES ADRIAN SAWYER, JR., AT WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS — 
DERBY AND ROBINSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON — A HOUSE WHICH EMBODIES THE 
PREFERENCES OF ITS MISTRESS IN A UNIFIED WHOLE 


BY THOMAS P. ROBINSON 








NUMBER of people do away with the 
services of an architect at a point 
when the gross body of their house 
is completed and the furnishings are 
about to be selected and put in place. 
They seem to feel that this latter pro- 
cess is of so intimate and personal a 
nature that an alien hand will some- 
how soil it; and this notion is to be 
blamed rather than conceit for their 
too great feeling of competency. And the over-confidence about 
the furnishings is offset by an excess of modesty in the matters of 
exterior and plan. Styles of house result which lean toward the 
academic of a kind affected by the several architects; and fur- 
nishings which are too nearly the off-hand selection of the Owner, 
exercising an unrestrained and uncultivated choice. It is desir- 
able that home builders should make their influence felt upon all 
parts of the house equally, leaving to their architect the technical 
problem of a sympathetic interpretation of their ideas. 

Mrs. Sawyer’s house resulted from an effort at this sort of 
genuine coéperation: she schemed the original plan and sketched, 
by clever means, the type of house she wanted; and the architects 
found ample room for self-expression in developing the character 
thus suggested by her. This word character implies a good deal. 
A house is usually worked out to suit the Owner in plan, conven- 
ience and the like; but the character is a matter about which he 
does not often bother; and sometimes an Owner is not even aware 




































































A sturdy, hospitable doorway expressing the quality of the house. Tiles 
spaced like stepping-stones make the informal approach. 


An adaptation of Dutch colonial. The shingled dormers carry out the low 
brooding effect of the house, but there is ample space for rooms in the attic. 


of the character of his house. If he or she is suited with this or 
that arrangement, nothing more is asked, — but in this case the 
architects used their talent to develop a character which was 
predetermined by the client. 

Mrs. Sawyer’s method of developing her ideas and then of 
conveying them to her architects may be of interest to home 
builders. She began by clipping a great many photographs of 
exteriors together with many plans, taking from all sources what- 
ever things she liked. She gave her likes and dislikes a free rein 
and did not stop to reason over her choice of a thing, or to worry 
about the good taste or appropriateness of it. She made her col- 
lection slowly and without much order or arrangement and added 
to it from time to time until her architects were called in. 

There was nothing unusual about this process of making a 
collection unless, indeed, in the freedom of the choosing. Every 
architect is met at start with an assortment of this kind. His 
problem is to take salient features of all exhibits and combine 
these into a unified whole, and his efforts to eliminate any of the 
details usually meet with poor success. But Mrs. Sawyer knew 
that it was not possible to combine a great many different details, 
in as many different styles, into a house which should have a 
uniform style of its own. She fell back upon the vague impres- 
sionism that had guided her from the start and said merely that 
in every one of the things she had chosen there was a quality 
which made the appeal of the thing to her; and this quality was 
simply the character of the thing. It was not that she failed to 
observe the outward appearance, but having observed this, she 
looked beyond it also. When you meet a person for the first 
time, you may notice how he is dressed, well or badly, and 
whether in the latest or in an outworn style. If you are observant 
you may notice colors and materials and other similar details as 
well. But you are conscious of something beyond the mere 
objective appearance of the person. You get an impression of his 
character or personality which makes itself felt above all details 
of dress. In a similar way Mrs. Sawyer penetrated beyond the 
mere appearance of her collection. 
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She was able to say, therefore, in passing over her collection 
something like this: “Here are a lot of things which speak to me 
very indefinitely of the house I want to live in; but you need n’t 
feel that anything is to be taken exactly. Nothing in the nature 
of detail here shown is at all essential to my happiness, and if the 
house which you design for me appeals to me as a whole in the 
same way which these things do, I shall be entirely satisfied.” 
Because of these admirable instructions, suggestive but not rigid, 
Mrs. Sawyer has secured as nearly as could be her ideal home. 
She herself is largely responsible for this. Her own character and 
desires were conveyed by photograph after photograph, through 
all of which ran certain unifying characteristics that have been 
expressed in the result. At the same time the architects, left free 
to exercise their expert knowledge, have evolved a consistent 
house well based in precedent. 

The style of the house marks itself clearly as Dutch colonial; 
but here again it is the character that has been caught and not 
exact details. The porch has no prototype in the original style; 
nor have the blinds, for instance, on the second story; nor the 
shutters on the first. Yet these and the other details are not out 
of key with the house, in all of which you will notice the charac- 
teristics of the style. You will see from the plans that the house, 
so far as living is concerned, is a two-story building; and is in 
fact rather more than this, since there is ample space in the attic 
for two good sized bedrooms and a bathroom, which are planned 
for and may be added later. The low effect is obtained by the use 
made of the materials, and the strongly marked shadow under 
the eaves. The dormer has been shingled in also to help toward 
this effect and becomes to the casual observer almost a part of 
the roof. The white-painted broad siding adds to this effect as 
well and while simulating the plaster of the old Dutch walls 
affords admirable contrast with the evergreen surroundings and 
with the play of shadows from these upon it. 

The interior is not out of character with the style chosen and 
yet the plan is as far as possible from the typical colonial plan. 
As witness to this, observe the rear piazza and the projecting 
dining-room, from both of which you look out over the valley 
of the Charles and the river itself in the distance. And who ever 
saw the staircase of a colonial hall used in the manner shown, 
which, even in its detail, is more like modern English cottage 
design? Yet the hall as a whole, with its archway into the dining- 
room, and the old block paper on the walls, is nearly enough in 
the spirit of the house. 

The photographs fail to show the interesting painted wood- 
work which is an old ivory in effect the tone of which was ob- 
tained by rubbing over the dead white paint with a rag dipped in 
ocher. The bay of the living-room is added, in the first place, 
to make up for the space lost to the chimney breast; incident- 
ally, however, it gives a view of the valley and of the street as 
well. The little study with its side porch is also an innovation 
for so small a house, but this was a requirement of the Owner; 
elsewhere the plan is not unusual, though it differs, in most re- 
spects, from any plan typical of the style. The conveniences 
may be studied from the plans themselves, but it may be worth 
while to point out that the sleeping-porch has been worked 
in without thrusting itself conspicuously into view; that the 
closet room is ample and well arranged; and that the Owner 
and the maid can get to all parts of the house without interfer- 
ing with one another. 

The house may be objected to on the ground that it is not pure 
or true to type; and it may not appeal to some for other reasons 
also; but it has the great advantage of being, in respect of char- 
acter, the Owner’s house and not the architect’s. The Owner 
may outgrow it and she doubtless will, but at the time of build- 
ing, at least, she was satisfied. She had the satisfaction of con- 
ceiving the character of her house and of seeing this developed 
under the influence of her own taste. 
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Every foot of space is utilized. The piazza and the sleeping-porch 
above it are part of the design and not afterthoughts. The side porch 
leading into the study and the kitchen is not merely utilitarian, but 
adds to the appearance of the house. 





A hall colonial in character but not in detail. The staircase with 
a landing and sharp right-angled turn is modern English cottage style. 
The block paper is in shades of gray, the woodwork ivory white with 
mahogany stair rail. 
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Through its correspondence departments, THE House BEAUTIFUL is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 








HOUSE BUILDING AND AY what we will, mothers 
HOME MAKING have more of a proprietary 

interest in children than fathers 
have; and this is almost equally true of the home. 

House building is essentially a masculine function. The man 
contributes the material element, he uses his knowledge; and the 
result is an agglomeration of wood and stone. The house is built, 
and it’s a good house; and then along comes the woman, and 
with her feeling, her sentiment, her intuition, she transforms the 
house into a home. 

She gives it a thousand touches, ranging from human comfort 
to high beauty. She coérdinates and subordinates and elevates. 
If left to our own devices, we should have arranged the house 
somewhat as we played the first piece — and the last one — we 
learned on the piano, ‘“‘Happy Days Waltz,’’ — dink-dank, dink- 
dank in the treble, ding-dang-dang, ding-dang-dang in the bass, 
— a blind man would know it for a waltz, as we played it, but it 
was n’t exactly musical. We should have arranged the furniture, 
the pictures, and what a maid of fragrant memory called the 
break-your-back with conscientious care and a yard-stick and 
spirit level. Everything would be convenient — my, yes! — but 
everything would be placed at the angle of hostility. Chairs 
would look at tables and tables back at chairs with the mutual 
suspicion of Anglo-Saxons who have n’t been properly intro- 
duced. 

But ihe expressive she, known as our wife, passes her hand as 
lightly and as surely over the house and its contents as over the 
keys of the piano, awaking harmonies that sound as unpremedi- . 
tated as bird-songs. All our lives, we have been laboriously try- 
ing to learn how to do things, but she knows instinctively. 

We should have occupied our house as a hermit crab occupies 
the shell bequeathed him by its defunct tenant. It would have 
been merely a convenient shelter of inert matter. But under our 
wife’s ministrations, the house becomes a domicile, as organically 
a part of our lives as is the shell of the nautilus to that enterpris- 
ing cephalopod. 

This power to infuse living spirit into dead matter must be 
partially due to women’s love for inanimate things. Men often 


find it difficult to understand this love. Ask a man what the 
black walnut chair in your living-room is really, and he’ll prob- 
ably answer, “Why, a chair,” and that’s all it is to you, too, 
except that you think of it as mighty comfortable. Your wife 
almost always sits in it when you’re not at home. 

But it’s much more than achair to her. To her, it brings back 
the period of your early married years in the home town, when 
you were struggling to earn and save enough to move your busi- 
ness to the metropolis. She remembers the day the two of you 
bought the chair, and how you wondered whether you could 
afford it, and how proud you were of the tassels carved on the 
frame and the circular inset of pink porcelain. 

Schmidt made the chair, of course; he made every chair in the 
home town — a little man as wooden as his furniture, but he had 
an artist’s soul. How his wife dreaded the approach of a one- 
legged man, for wooden legs were the ultimate test of her hus- 
band’s genius. When he had a wooden leg to make, he neither 
ate nor slept until he had finished it. 

In those days of its lusty youth, the chair was perfectly cap- 
able of holding two persons and once it held a pitiful burden. 
Little Grace, your second child, swallowed her doll’s whistle, and 
you found her lying on the chair, black in the face, and every 
time she tried to breathe, she whistled! The accident had the 
ludicrous side accidents have so often, as if danger refused to be 
dignified. 

Away you flew to the doctor’s — it was before the days of tele- 
phones — and the earth seemed to fly forward as fast as you did, 
as if you were running on a treadmill in a nightmare country. 
But at last you got back with the doctor, and during your ab- 
sence, your wife had miraculously extracted the whistle, and 
little Grace was sitting up in the chair, laughing, and a great cry 
rose in your heart, a paraphrase of the exultant cry of the 
Prodigal’s father, “‘This my child was dead, and is alive again; 
she was lost and is found!” 

These are some of the things your wife thinks of when she 
thinks of the walnut chair; and when you moved to the metrop- 
olis, do you fancy that she was going to leave the chair behind 
her? No, sir-ee! It would be like abandoning a friend who had 
been faithful to you in adversity. 

Of course you know the chair is n’t “good” in the esthetic 
sense. You’re rather ashamed of it. The other day, when Mrs. 
Looey Kans called, you tried to conceal it by sitting on it; but 
she spied it just before her departure. 

““Why, what a quaint chair!”’ she cried with an accent on the 
word as if she were surprised to discover you were n’t sitting on 
a soap-box. “‘Do you know, I rather fancy black walnut is 
coming in again.” 

This was balm for your spirit, and it even gave your wife a 
certain superficial satisfaction. But it was only superficial. You 
could tell by her expression that she had nailed her colors to the 
mast in regard to that particular piece of furniture. 

Love for inanimate things is only one element in home making, 
but it does explain some of the enigmas of the feminine nature. 
Sometimes, when the world is just right, and our dinner has 
agreed with us, a vague suspicion comes over us that possibly the 
love for inanimate things might partially explain how our wife 
can get along so beautifully with us. 


AWARDS MONG the early announcements of the award 

of prizes at the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, was that of the award of “highest 
honors” to two members of the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts. Mrs. Adelaide A. Robineau of Syracuse, N.Y., received 
the Grand Prize in ceramics for her exhibition of porcelains, and 
Mrs. L. Averill Cole Howland, of Boston, received the Grand 
Prize for artistic bookbinding. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER T a recent meeting of the Leeds 

WREN AGAIN and West Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society the president gave an 

address recalling the life and work of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Comparatively few Americans realize what Wren did for Lon- 
don, when after the great fire of 1666 he made plans for the 
restoration of over fifty of the most beautiful churches, built St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, one of the finest non-Gothic cathedrals in the 
world, and gave his aid to practically every great building of 
importance that went up in the city for the next forty years. If 
few Americans realize the contributions of this genius to English 

-architecture, perhaps even fewer realize his tremendous influence 
in this country. 

Often, as we jog along a country road in New England, a white 
spire rises from some little hamlet among the trees, and, “that’s a 
Sir Christopher Wren,” says some one who has traveled andwho 
remembers what he has seen. Park Street church and the Old 
South in Boston, the Church of St. Chrysostom in Philadelphia, 
in fact nearly all our best churches which have survived from 
the eighteenth century bear the unmistakable mark of this great 
master. Not that Wren actually planned any of the buildings in 
America, but the carpenters of colonial days — there were no 
architects then — copied the plans for their work humbly and 
faithfully from the originals in England. Thus it is that a pure 
type has been preserved for us, and thus it is that Sir Christopher 
Wren’s distinctive style, which was in the ascendency at that 
time, has been reproduced so freely in this country, a style 
chiefly distinguishable by its tasteful renaissance spire, rising 
not from the roof but from its own base on the ground in a cheer- 
ful refutation of the Gothic which Sir Christopher so cordially 
detested. 

The copying of what was pleasing in the architecture of the 
home country used to be done automatically because it was the 
only model known, but to-day this reproduction is being resumed 
with most careful deliberation. Sir Christopher Wren is again 
coming into fashion. The most practiced architects are adapting 
his style to modern conditions. The influence which has so long 
been indirect and unrecognized is now becoming a definite 
school, and is exerting a fresh and powerful effect upon Ameri- 
can architecture. 

This is why the meeting of the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Society is of significance to all Americans who love the beautiful 
as well as to beauty-loving Englishmen. 


THE NATION, HE Semi-Centennial Number of The 
AFTER Nation has reached us, and we feel im- 
FIFTY YEARS pelled temporarily to step outside our field 

for a word of comment and congratulation. 
For fifty years, The Nation has stood so consistently for ideals 
in politics and literature — and in life, too — and it has em- 
bodied these ideals with such authority, that one is tempted to 
exclaim, ‘‘ The Nation first, and the rest nowhere!” 

The Semi-Centennial number contains commemorative con- 
tributions from James Bryce, Henry Holt, Henry James, W. C. 
Brownell, Judge Charles C. Nott, Arthur G. Sedgwick, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and others. William Roscoe Thayer reviews 
historical writing and its tendencies during the half-century, 
and George Haven Putnam writes on “Fifty Years of Books.”’ 
Even the advertisements make interesting reading. In many 


cases, advertisements are reproduced from the first number, 
and Henry Holt & Co. can claim the distinction of having ad- 
vertised in every issue of The Nation since their house started. 
What strikes the reader of this ‘‘ Jubilee Number” is the team- 
work exhibited by the editorial staff and the contributors to the 
magazine. All were men of strong personalities, but all were big 
enough to subordinate themselves to a common purpose; and 


they approached their work in a spirit of high privilege rather 
than stern duty. 

Godkin, of course, dominates the group — The Nation is his 
monument. He inevitably suggests Charles A. Dana — the 
two men were so dissimilar. We get a picture of Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, not writing much himself, but moulding the writings of 
others with tact and taste and a sensitive apprehension of that 
elusive spirit, the Genius of the Magazine. Garrison established 
editorial traditions for the men who were to follow him — Ham- 
mond Lamont and Paul Elmer More. 

One figure rises from these pages to pique our curiosity. We 
confess that we know nothing about Dennett, but his name flits 
spectrally from paragraph to paragraph. He was evidently held 
in high esteem and deep affection. He was a wit, a master of the 
writing art, an undoubted genius, but like many geniuses, he 
was apparently doomed to blight. Too delicately adjusted, or 
not equably adjusted to the conditions in which he found him- 
self, let us trust that after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Persons who believe that the world is becoming enveloped in 
frightfulness and horror could not do better than read what 
Godkin wrote on the occasion of an anniversary of The Nation 
twenty-five years ago. He is speaking of pessimists. 

‘After they have collected together all the most depressing 
facts in existence, they are sure to find mixed up in them a bushel 
of reminders that, in the Western world at least, after all action 
comes reaction, after the flood comes the ebb, and that in politics, 
as in private life, people often make a ladder of their vices to rise 
to higher things.” 

THE House BEAUvuTIFUL offers its congratulations to The 
Nation on its “‘ Jubilee Number,” on its illustrious past, and we 
are optimistic enough to believe on what is destined to be its 
even more illustrious future. 


NOT TOO T is human nature to live beyond one’s means, 
MUCH and more particularly it is American nature. 

With the French peasant who hoards his gold in a 
stocking, we of the United States of the twentieth century have 
little in common temperamentally. The miser is an almost 
extinct type among us; American commercialism is not avarice 
but rather an unceasing effort to expand our income to keep 
pace with our expanding tastes. One perfectly good reason why 
the cost of living climbs is because every year we transfer some 
item from the list of luxuries to the list of necessities, and every 
year discover and become inured to a new luxury. Nowhere is 
this fact more evident than in the home: electric lighting, mod- 
ern plumbing, porcelain bathtubs, vacuum cleaners, electric 
toasters, even individual bathrooms — there is no end to it. 
Sometimes it seems as if the average man’s idea of happiness 
were to have a domestic establishment of the dimensions of a 
department store. 

‘““The modern multitude of overgrown mansions,” says one of 
the wisest critics of American life, — “‘all these places whose 
owners never find out why they are not at home in them, — are 
symptoms of the modern disease of materialism. The essence of 
that disease is the desire to grasp more than the spirit can fully 
animate.” 

‘More than the spirit can animate’ — that is it. Rich or poor, 
we are all tempted, in varying degrees, to build bigger houses 
than our personalities can fill. One who is building a new house 
can hardly do better than follow that excellent motto of the 
Greeks, ‘“‘Not too much.” Is not the first principle of house- 
building to make something which shall depend for its effect, not 
upon size and display, but upon its quiet adaptation to the spirit 
of those who abide in it; something the value of which no one 
shall be able to measure in dollars and cents, something that is 


one’s own, one’s home? 
































ARTS AND CRAFTS 

















HARDWARE SUGGESTIONS 


(This department is conducted with the approval 
of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts.) 


IN the early period of American building, when 

the settler settled in his log cabin, and soon 
followed it with the first frame house, there was 
an unsuspected Arts and Crafts element. It 
might even be argued that the log cabin was a 
complete Arts and Crafts product, beautiful 
because of its simplicity, and craftsmanlike be- 
cause everything about it was done by hand. 
The tree was felled and transformed into build- 
ing material; beams were rough-hewn; the 
“frow,” held on edge over a section of log and 
driven in with a mallet, split the shingles; and a 
home-made device, the “shaving horse” (which 
sounds like a remarkably clever animal), helped 
to finish them. Nails were hand wrought, and 
so were the L and H hinges, latches, and other 
incidental hardware. Then by degrees machin- 
ery came to provide everything until not long 
ago the modern pioneers of the Arts and Crafts 
movement began working in hardware. Apparent- 
ly a small field — or so it seemed when the late 
Frederick Krasser began showing American archi- 
tects the value of hand-wrought ironwork — it is 
really a large one, and is steadily growing. 
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THE 


IMBER, as a material of per- 

manent construction, is unwar- 

rantable. Proof of this is un- 

called for; it is freely admitted. 
Nevertheless, as long as timber continues 
to be the least expensive of the construc- 
tive materials, just so long will the frame 
house have to be reckoned with. Where- 
fore, its limitations and disadvantages 
should be thoroughly recognized and 
mitigated. 

Timber will shrink and settle. It will 
rot. It can harbor vermin. It can burn. 
Shrinkage settlement cannot be over- 
come; the best that can be done is to 
minimize it by insisting upon the most 
seasoned lumber obtainabie, then so to 
design the framework that the shrinkage 
in the various members will be equalized 
by the shrinkage of corresponding mem- 
bers. This equalization of shrinkage is 
one of the important problems to be 
coped with in timber framing. Its solu- 
tion is worthy of careful consideration, 
yet it is often entirely overlooked. 
Cracked plastering, tight-sticking doors, 
sagging partitions, and floors out of level 
are some of the results of the indiffer- 
ence or ignorance displayed regarding 
this characteristic shrinkage of timber. 
Foundation settlement and _ shrinkage 
settlement are often confused, one with 
the other. But, with the foundation 
above suspicion, the aforementioned 
faults can invariably be traced to the 
latter cause. Every stick of structural 
timber that goes into the framework of 
the house will continue to shrink until 
the last particle of moisture in same has 
evaporated. The consummation of this 
process sometimes requires several years, 
for it is seldom, if ever, that perfectly dry 
structural timber enters into the frame- 
work of the house. 

The shrinkage of timber endwise, in 
the direction of the grain, is practically 
imperceptible and can safely be neg- 
lected. It is crosswise shrinkage, at 
right angles to the length of the stick, 
that causes settlement. And it is this 
crosswise shrinkage of the horizontal 
members that must be regulated to pro- 
cure a uniform settlement in the various 
parts of the framework. It has been 
found that the ultimate shrinkage of 
ordinary structural timber, crosswise of 
the grain, amounts to about one-half an 
inch to the foot, or, in other words, a 
three-inch by twelve-inch timber will 
eventually shrink to eleven and a half 
inches in height by two and seven-eighths 
inches in width. Therefore, if this timber 
were used as a floor joist, on edge, the 
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vertical settlement due to the total 
shrinkage of same would amount to half 
an inch. Or, if this timber were laid flat- 
wise, as a sill or plate, the vertical settle- 
ment would be an eighth of an inch. It 
must be plain to be seen that, in order to 
regulate this settlement and render it 
uniform throughout the structure, the 
various horizontal members of interior 
partitions must be made to correspond, 
in number, size, and position, with the 
horizontal members of the exterior wall, 
or vice versa; in no case should horizontal 
members occur in either without a coun- 
terpart in the other. This system of 
framing, wherein both interior and ex- 
terior walls are framed identical, is illus- 
trated in Sketch No. 1. On top of the 
foundation walls is bedded a single two- 
inch joist-plate, and on top of this plate 
the floor-joists are laid and spiked; the 
joists stopping short of the outside face 
of plate by two inches. These two inches 
allow of a continuous header being spiked 
on to the outside ends of the joists, thus 
stiffening them and rendering them se- 
cure against displacement, as well as 
furnishing the necessary nailing for the 
ends of the rough flooring. This rough 
flooring is next laid, diagonally, over the 
entire joist area and sawed off flush with 
the outside face of the exterior framework. 
This is the first section of the frame, com- 
plete in itself. Next, on top of the rough 
flooring, single two-inch plates are again 
laid to receive the exterior and interior 
studding; the plates spiked through the 
flooring and into the joists, or girders, 
and the studding spiked to the plates. 
All studding is carried up to the same 
height and all is capped with a double 
two-inch plate upon which the next tier 
of joists is laid; these joists like those of 
the floor below, being stopped short of 
the outside face of exterior plate by two 
inches. Again, as before, a continuous 
header is spiked on to the outside ends of 
the joists and the entire area floored over 
flush with the outer face of the exterior 
studding. This completes another sec- 
tion, upon which single two-inch plates 
are again laid and the former operations 
either repeated or the rafters erected, as 
the case may be. This system of framing 
is thoroughly practical, as well as simple 
and economical and, if adhered to with 
due attention to details, it will result in 
a structure practically free from the ag- 
gravating faults and disfigurements of un- 
equal shrinkage settlement that are too 
often evident in the house of timber. 

The timber frame is the smallest item 
in the cost of the house, and it is false 
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economy to cut down the size of the stud- 
ding and floor-joists to the minimum 
limit. Strength is very seldom the gov- 
erning factor that determines the proper 
sizes of material; rigidity and stiffness 
should be considered first and always. 
Exterior walls and interior bearing parti- 
tions should invariably be built of “two 
by six” studs, and all floor-joists should 
have depth enough to resist deflection 
and vibration. “Two by eight” joists 
should be the minimum. A floor designed 
simply on the basis of strength, or carry- 
ing capacity, will probably not break or 
fail of its purpose, but it will often develop 
enough deflection, or sag, to crack plas- 
tering and cause same to fall from the 
ceiling. The point to keep ever in mind 
is that a floor-joist may have ample 
strength safely to resist breaking, yet it 
may lack the highly desirable quality of 
stiffness to resist deflection. 

Wherever wooden girders are required 
to carry floor joists, the girders must be 
the same depth as the joists and the two 
sets of timbers framed “‘flush’’; the girder 
always resting on top of horizontal plates 
interposed between the girder and its 
vertical bearings to equalize the shrink- 
age with corresponding framing. This 
flush framing is highly desirable, for if 
the wooden girder is dropped beneath the 
joists, as is commonly done, there will be 
twice the amount of vertical shrinkage 
developed and, in consequence, the floor 
will sag in the vicinity of the girder. 
Sketch No. 2 illustrates the most simple 
and satisfactory method of framing floor- 
joists flush with the girder — the only 
practical method, in fact, that assures of 
the joist and girder maintaining the same 
relative positions, as regards each other, 
and yet allows of their inevitable shrink- 
age and consequent settlement. Flush 
with the bottom of the girder, a continu- 
ous “two by three” ledge is securely 
spiked to same. Upon this ledge the 
notched-out joists are laid; “toe-nailed” 
to ledge and girder. This flush framing 
equalizes the shrinkage settlement so 
that the floor will neither sag nor buckle 
from this cause. Sketch No. 3 illustrates 
this method as applied to “double- 
header” framing around chimneys or 
hearths. 

Metal joist-hangers, or stirrups, should 
never be used in timber framing unless a 
buckled floor or a cracked plastered ceil- 
ing is not an annoyance. If absolutely 
seasoned timber — timber unshrinkable 
—could always be assured, then, and 
only then, would the use of metal hangers 
be justified. Otherwise, and therefore, 
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they should be tabooed. The reason for 
this is shown graphically in Sketch No. 4. 
Suppose, for example, that the joists and 
girders in this sketch develop a shrinkage 
in height equal to three-eighths of an inch. 
The iron stirrup does nof shrink and, being 
hooked over the top of the girder, its 
lower end drops below the bottom of the 
girder by an amount equal to the girder’s 
total shrinkage, or three-eighths of an inch. 
And the floor-joist, resting on the stirrup, 
also drops with it. If a type of hanger is 
used that anchors into the center of the 
beam, the drop is lessened in amount but 
it is still there; being equal, in this case, 
to half the shrinkage of the girder. 

Where conditions are such that a flush 
girder, of floor-joist depth, would not be 
stiff enough to carry the imposed load 
without undue deflection, — as under a 
bearing partition, — then a suitable beam 
of steel should be substituted. In this 
case the beam, being of a non-shrinkable 
material could be dropped beneath the 
joists as shown in Sketch No. 5. The 
wooden plate interposed between the 














steel beam and the wooden joists corre- 
sponds to a similar plate in the bearing 
wall and is essential to equalize the 
shrinkage above the steel beam. If the 
steel girder must be concealed in the floor 
construction, the method indicated in 
Sketch No. 6 should be followed. The 
top of the steel beam should be set at 
l-est aiialf inch below the top of joists 
to allow for ->rinkage settlement of the 
latter. Wooden , ists should never be 
notched over the top of a steei beam, for 
they will surely become split when they 
come into bearing by the inevitable 
shrinkage of the timber. The rough, di- 
agonal flooring, upon which rests the 
partition, should always be continuous 
across the top of the steel beam, thereby 
transferring the partition load to the 
ends of the joists which, in turn, transmit 
it through the riveted steel plate to the 
steel beam. It is thus seen that timber- 
shrinkage settlement can take place, 
without disruption, until the partition 
finally comes into direct bearing on the 
steel beam, when the shrinkage process 
will have ceased. A practical method of 
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laying diagonal flooring is shown in 
Sketch No. 7. The rake of the boards is 
such as to allow of square butt-joints 
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over the joists, giving ample nailing at 
these points, as indicated, and not ne- 
cessitating any diagonal cutting of the 
boards except where they are sawed off 
flush with the outside face of the exterior 
headers. It should be borne in mind that 
the object of laying the rough flooring 
diagonally across the joists is, not to 
stiffen the floor framing, but to allow of 
the top, or “‘finish”’ flooring, being laid in 
either direction without paralleling the 
rough floor underneath. Rough flooring, 
like rough sheathing, should not. be laid 
with tight joints, for it is usually exposed 
to the weather during construction. 
Moisture will cause the boards to swell 
and, if laid close, buckling will surely 
follow. 

Steel beams, in a timber frame, should 
be supported upon timber posts, and not 
upon steel columns. Timber supports 
should always be used, and these posts 
should be considered simply as studding 
and subject to the same framing condi- 
tions as studding. They should not be ex- 
tended down to the masonry foundation, 
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but should bear on the same horizontal 
plate as the studding — the load being 
transferred to this horizontal timber by 
means of a steel plate, and thus distrib- 
uted on down through the rough floor, to 
the blocked-in floor-joists, then to the 
joist-plate and, finally, to the foundation 
wall or pier. The upper ends of these 
posts should be treated in the same way; 
they should extend only to the under side 
of the floor-joist plate. Then if the steel 
beam strikes above this point, its load 
should be transferred to the hcrizontal 
timber members by means of a steel plate 
and so on to the wood post. No vertical 
bearing timber should extend, or be con- 
tinued, through the floor framing or, in 
brief, into the “‘zone”’ of horizontal bear- 
ing timber. This is the one great principle 
of house framing that must be conscien- 
tiously adhered to if the timber is to be so 
disposed as to regulate and equalize its 
inevitable shrinkage and consequent set- 
tlement. Sketch No. 8 illustrates the 
correct method of supporting steel beams 
on wooden posts, so as to allow of, and 
equalize, the natural shrinkage settle- 
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This sketch 


ment of the timber fabric. 
also depicts the manner in which a steel 
beam should be used to carry a parti- 
tion when the latter parallels the joists. 
It is to be noted that the partition does 
not rest directly upon the steel beam, but 
that the beam allows of settlement above 
same. The partition load is transmitted, 
through the agency of the rough flooring, 
on to the wood joists that bear on the steel 
plate and, finally, through this steel plate 
to the steel beam. The steel plate should 
be riveted to the bottom flange of the 
steel beam and it must be wide enough to 
allow of a bearing for one joist on each 
side snug against the beam flanges. This 
use of steel in house building is often 
necessary and always desirable, espe- 
cially when heavy second-floor partitions, 
bearing floor or roof loads, develop a 
tendency, quite common, to hover im- 
mediately over a huge first-floor void be- 
neath. Judiciously used, with due regard 
to its timber environment, steel is a boon 
that is not fully appreciated by those to 
whom it should appeal. 

All timber is subject to rot and decay, 
although if kept perfectly dry and well 
ventilated it will last indefinitely. These 
conditions — absolute dryness and per- 
fect ventilation — are seldom, if ever, 
obtained. It is next to impossible to 
ventilate the floor and wall construc- 
tion of a house properly without rendering 
it a veritable fire-trap, through which, 
once started, a fire would greedily sweep 
its way from end to end and from bottom 
to top. The only practical solution of the 
problem is properly to protect and venti- 
late those timbers that are exposed to 
ground moisture or in contact with ma- 
sonry, then to depend upon the seepage 
of air through the joints and cracks of the 
framing, to ventilate the enclosed timbers 
of walls and floors. All timbers in contact 
with masonry should be heavily coated 
with asphalt or tar to prevent rotting. 

There are many precautions which, if 
acted upon, will do much to render the 
house of timber both fire-retardant and 
rat-proof. The method of framing here- 
tofore suggested for the equalization of 
shrinkage has also much to recommend 
it as to the retardation of fire. All floors 


and partitions are absolutely cut off, one 
from the other, by the interposition of 
horizontal timbers; these timbers, in all 
cases, being the full depth of the floor 
framing and the full width of the parti- 
tions. Thus, the natural disposition of 
the horizontal members is such as to ren- 
der them highly serviceable as fire stops 
or retardants. If, in addition, a row of 
solid bridging is inserted between the 
studding of each story, and two rows be- 
tween the floor-joists of every long span, 
then the entire framework will be divided 
into small “compartments” through 
which a fire would be slow to make head- 
way. In Sketch No. 9 is shown a typical 
vertical section of this framing with the 
bridging utilized as fire-stops. The solid 
bridging should be tilted at an angle so 
as not to present a flat surface paralleling 
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the direction of the lathing — thus assur- 
ing the proper “key” for the plastering 
and preventing the liability of cracks in 
same. If the ceiling is to be furred, then 
the bridging should be set in at right 
angles, for set thus it affords a better 
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fire-retardant than when set at an angle 
as shown. Solid bridging will not assist 
an overloaded joist as efficiently as the 
ordinary double diagonal bridging, but 
the need for this assistance is mitigated 
if the joists are of the proper depth. No 
amount of any kind of “bridging” will 
add to the actual strength of the joist — 
bridging simply distributes a portion of 
the imposed load to adjacent joists and 
holds them against buckling. 

Where a ceiling is to be furred with 
strips nailed crosswise of the joists, then 
strips of half the width, but of the same 
thickness, should also be nailed to the 
bottom edges of the joists themselves. 
These latter strips should fit tight be- 
tween the cross strips, thus furring the 
ceiling in both directions and blocking 
the passage of possible fire from one 
“compartment” to another. For the 
same reason, it must be seen to that a 
crosswise strip is nailed under each row 
of solid bridging — the latter, in this 
case, to be run in straight lines instead of 
being “‘staggered.” 

Unless it is a case of absolute necessity, 
wooden lath should never be given a 
place in the construction of the house, 
especially so if the retardation of fire is 
seriously considered. The added expense 
of metal lath, as against wooden lath, 
is economical insurance at any cost. 
Wooden laths are the “kindling wood” 


_ upon which incipient conflagrations feed 


and become full-fledged. 

Every room and closet and “cubby- 
hole” of the house should be plastered 
over the entire area of its ceilings and en- 
closing walls. Plastering should always 
exist back of all woodwork, whether this 
woodwork be cornices, ceiling beams, 
panels, wainscoting, or baseboards. It 
should exist back of all bookcases, cup- 
boards, and shelving. The entire frame- 
work of all interior walls and ceilings 
should be protected and cut off from fire 
by this retardant covering of plaster. 
Then the only combustible materials in 
communication with the structural frame 
from the inside are the floors and door 
frames, the window frames, and the_nar- 
row strips, or “grounds,” that provide 

(Continued on page rriv) 











THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


LINEN CLOSETS AND CLOTHES CLOSETS 


‘“‘ I have a very nice chest of drawers and a closet full of shelves — so full indeed that there is 
nothing else in it, and it should therefore be called a cupboard rather than a closet, I suppose.” 
— From a letter of Jane Austen’s dated May 17, 1799. 


N every drawing of a floor plan, usually along a line 
marking a partition between rooms, one sees many 
little square, triangular or oblong figures, each 
marked with the single word “closet.” This word is 

perhaps the only one in the dictionary the definition of which 
when used figuratively is identical with the architectural defini- 
tion of to-day — “anything which encloses or includes.” A 
wardrobe was a piece of furniture in which wearing apparel was 
kept, but nowadays we build our wardrobes into the house and 
call them clothes closéts. 

The construction of shelf-drawers may be studied from the 
illustration showing the upper part of a linen closet in which 
there are five of these shelf-drawers besides a stationary shelf at 
the top and a drawer at the bottom. There are few housekeepers 
who will not appreciate this useful innovation and wonder why 
they never thought of it before, — a movable shelf with a handle 
placed underneath, back and sides enclosed for protection 
against dust. The sides slope toward the front, a factor that adds 
to the convenience and appearance of the shelf-drawer. These 
innovations suggest possibilities for use elsewhere. 

Another linen closet (the details of which may be studied from 
the drawing) features flap fronts to each shelf instead of a large 
door covering all. This neat arrangement is especially desirable 
when the closet is built in a hall or other location where an open 
door would obstruct the passageway. The flaps are hinged at 
the bottom. It is satisfying to open a door only upon the things 
one wants. A sliding shelf used as a stacking place was built in at 
a comfortable height for a working table. 

The housekeeper’s closet here illustrated was planned for gen- 
eral use as a storage place for linens and other household belong- 
ings in accordance with the housekeeper’s needs. These needs 
are really the beginning of every closet plan and the reason every 
plan varies. To be sure when a closet is planned some considera- 
tion should be given to the size, shape, and general architectural 
features of what will remain of the room from which the closet is 
taken. At this point, however, all the other members of the 
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Housekeeper's closet built in a sewing-room. A label is slipped into a 
metal holder on every drawer and flap front. 
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Ingenious “ shelf-drawers” in a linen closet. 


family begin to urge the mistress of the home to allow an archi- 
tect to incorporate her ideas into a plan drawn to scale. 

A detail of this housekeeper’s closet worth noting is a metal 
label holder on every drawer. A card slipped into this indicates 
the contents of the drawer, in part at least. The ease with which 
articles may be found by looking over what the owner of this 
particular closet terms the “contents page’”’ made us decide to 
buy at once a great many of these labels. 

In another linen closet we found an adaptation of the clothes 
press used in all the well-ordered households of Holland. The 
conditions were not favorable for photographing and the drawing 
to scale could not be found, but perhaps our description will be 
intelligible. At the height of a working-desk a shelf was built, 
supported by a strong base. This shelf forms the lower part of 
the press. The shelf above this is the top of the press, movable of 
course and operated by a turn wheel similar to that on the letter- 
press used in business offices. The ironed linens are left in this 
press for many hours and after the folds are well defined the 
linens are put away in the drawers underneath the press, or on 
the shelves above it. The shelves and press are protected from 
the dust by a sliding door. 

The plan of a young business woman’s closet is of special inter- 
est because its owner is a successful architect. She believes that 
much of her success is due to looking well to the ways of her 
household which, she says, consists entirely of this closet. There 
is a place for everything and a place large enough to put every- 
thing into. A large outside window provides breathing-space 
when she makes the lightning changes necessary to her career, 
and a glimpse at the lower right-hand corner of the plan will 
show that her time is not entirely given over to her profession. 

One man’s idea of a wardrobe closet for his own use is shown 
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by the plan of a closet and the details of a built-in case that has 
been well labeled for his own and others’ convenience in finding 
things or putting them away. 

A little plan showing a convenient arrangement of bedroom, 
bath, dressing-room, and closet, with details of dressing-room 
and closet is submitted. The dressing-table stands between the 
two windows. Opposite each window is a built-in case for folded 
wearing apparel. The closet, although it is a small one, contains 
all the desirable features — a window, with high shelves placed 
at right angles on either side of it, rods under the shelves on 
which clothes hangers are suspended, and under the window, a 
boot rack. 

Closet hooks have been largely supplanted by the extension 
nickel-plated racks which are furnished in any desired length and 
arranged for by the architect during the process of construction. 
These have been used for some time in stores and hotels but were 
not much used in the home until after the advent of the built-in 
wardrobe. These shallow closets fill a need when there is not 
space for a large closet. They usually have double doors that 
open the full width of the closet, thus bringing everything into 
view. The latest improved extension carrier is of brass steel- 
lined tubing with a strong iron run rail. When purchased in 
stock lengths, nickel finish, the prices range from $7.00 for a 
carrier that is 26 inches in length, to $8.95 for one 48 inches in 
length. 

The manufacturer of these fixtures also furnishes specifica- 
tions showing in detail half a dozen built-in wardrobes. These 
plans are useful to the prospective builder as well as his archi- 
tect. A booklet is issued (price 50 cents) by John Thomas Batts, 
Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan, showing the ward- 
robes on first- and second-floor plans of about two dozen homes. 
Special features other than wardrobes are also indicated on these 
plans. A suggestion for an umbrella rack to be built on a closet 
door is shown on page 29 of this booklet which, although it is a 
trade booklet, we believe is the only one that has been written 
on the subject of clothes closets. The long, nickel-plated hooks 
invented for bathrooms, are useful in the closet; also the nickel- 
plated towel racks and glass shelves. 

Experience has proved the practicability of reserving space at 
one side or end of the closet for a built-in case, with deep drawers 
as a storage place for hats, and many removable shelves for small 
articles. When the ceiling is high there is often much waste 
space at the top of a closet which might well be utilized by build- 
ing in enclosed shelves. Sliding doors are easier to manage in 
these spaces than the ones that open on hinges. The closet shelf 
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The closet an architect planned for herself and recommends for other 
business women. 
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Drop fronts for linen-closet shelves in a hall where an open door would 
obstruct the passageway. 


under which the rod for clothes hangers is usually placed, may be 
converted into a satisfactory hat-box by building a shelf above 
and covering the space between the two shelves with a flap or 
sliding door. If a flap is used, it should be hinged to the upper 
shelf in order that the catch will be within reach. In a closet. 
where enclosed shelves of this kind extend to the top of the ceil- 
ing, the flaps are opened by a cord on a pulley the same as the 
windows of many tent bungalows. The closet may be made very 
attractive indeed by enclosing these upper shelves with the 
sliding paneled screens that are used in Japanese houses. 

A number of people have spoken of the convenience of drawers. 
that run on ball bearings. Ball bearings add to the cost of con- 
struction but are desirable when closet drawers are long and 
deep — the kind in which skirts may be placed full length. 

In a guest-room closet we observed a small ironing-board and 
on a shelf above it an electric iron. The housekeeper explained 
that she had found it more satisfactory to send a maid to the. 
guest’s room to press clothes than to have the clothing carried: 
to the laundry or sewing-room. In this same closet all shelves. 
were removable in order that they and the walls might be thor- 
oughly cleaned. Paper bags were provided for the guest’s laundry. 

One woman whose broom closets, clothes closets, linen closets. 
and storage spaces galore are the most usable ones we have ever 
seen gathered under one roof, told us that she spent many hours. 
studying the construction of closets in hospitals, hotels, dormi- 
tories, the built-in wardrobes with sliding glass doors to be found. 
in the Suit Department of the large stores, and the cases and 
drawers for hats in millinery establishments. She said that she 
made many notes and drawings, learned the names of architects. 
and carpenters, and set about planning the closets for her new 
home with a feeling that it was a delightful occupation, not 
a task. The injunction, ‘“ Never crowd the hall. Hats, coats, and 
umbrellas should always be kept out of sight,”’ had been carried 
out consistently. In places where they seemed appropriate, fas- 
cinating little hinges and catches were used on closet doors. One 
door fastened with a wooden button that was brought up to date 
by a tiny keyhole where one expected to find only a screw-head. 
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A built-in wardrobe for a man’s use; also a case in the upper part of which 
are shelves with flap fronts. 
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A rack for rubbers may be built in hall or coat closet. 


In the half-finished attic of another home is a closet fifteen by 
twenty feet. Judging from its size this might be called a room, 
but it contains shelves, drawers, extension rods, hooks, poles, 
shoe trees, and hat boxes, two windows and a sky-light. There 
is a complete closet for each member of the family — each has 
a box for shoes, a drawer for hats, and it is here that winter things 
are stored during the summer and summer things during the 
winter. Closets and drawers for coats and furs are cedar lined, 
but the construction in the main is of wall board. To quote this 
housekeeper and home-maker, ‘No superfluous folding, and 
almost no stooping.” 

The floor construction of closets is generally a continuation 
of that used in the room adjoining. Rounded corners are de- 
sirable for easy cleansing of floor and baseboard. However, 
closet floors need not be frequently scrubbed — wiping them 
often with a damp cloth will probably be all that is needed 
When the baseboard is of wood, a convex finish at the top in- 
stead of a square finish is better — it catches, or at least retains, 
less dust. It is advisable to keep the floor space cleared. Suit 
cases and other impedimenta, boots and shoes for instance, 
might better be placed on a high shelf, as dust from them soils 
the hems of dress skirts and long coats. For this reason poles for 
clothes hangers should be placed high in the closet, and the 
hangers be the kind that have long handles of wood underneath 
the middle of the yoke so that garments may hang high and yet 


be easily lifted down. These are now to be found in all the shops . 


carrying wardrobe fixtures. 

There should always be a back hall closet convenient for the 
children’s entrance without going through the front door or the 
kitchen. This closet may be covered with linoleum laid down in 
cement to make it water tight, for here dripping coats and um- 
brellas will undoubtedly be placed. 

The original of the rubber rack for a closet (see drawing) was 
designed for the Mayflower Club house in Boston, Massachu- 


setts, and many duplicates have since been built into home: 


closets. The shelf fort he rubbers is made of narrow slats and the 





rack may be easily cleaned after a muddy day by removing the 
partitions and the sliding shelf underneath. A rack for dry um- 
brellas when built in the closet is usually made by simply nailing 
a narrow strip of wood across a corner or side wall of the closet 
a few inches out from the wall. The umbrella is slipped between 
this and the wall. If a long strip is used, partitions should be 
put in, otherwise the umbrella will fall on the floor, as usual. 

The wood finish of the closets mentioned is the same as that of 
the adjoining rooms, as is the color. All of them have painted 
walls, which are easily cleaned. There are no sills under the 
doors. It is so much easier to sweep a closet without a door sill. 

Many housekeepers are adopting the plan of having clothes 
closets lined with red cedar, more particularly deep closets un- 
der stairways or in other places where it is not practical or pos- 
sible to have an outside window. 

Closets should have outside windows whenever it is architec- 
turally possible to build them. They are needed for air perhaps 
more than for light, as an artificial light of some kind can always 
be provided. Who does not know the trials of trying to get out of 
his own way in a dark closet — which did not seem very dark 
until he got into it. 

The modern house is so well equipped with electric light fixtures 
that it does not seem worth while to suggest that a fixture be 
placed in every closet — they are probably there now. However, 
if any closet is without one we would suggest one of the little 
portable electric lamps, with a reflector which focuses the light 
at any angle and with a patent device in the base that permits 
its attachment to any side wall or level surface. This may be 
attached to the light socket in an adjoining room by a cord ona 
reel in the base of the portable lamp. Of course, a gas jet is never 
placed in a closet unless fitted out with mantel and shade. 

In the country home where there is neither gas nor electricity, 
an electric-battery lamp is very convenient. 

The only article of furniture ever needed in a closet is an ob- 
long stool or bench, of strong construction, which may be kept 
well back against the wall for use in reaching articles which store 
themselves at the back part of the shelves. 

To quote from a well known authority: “‘ Most of the features 
of architecture that have persisted through various fluctuations 
of taste owe their preservation to the fact that they have been 


proved to be necessary.” 
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Unobstructed light, bi-symmetry, proportion, and convenience are evident 
in this plan. 











THE 


PASSING OF THE ATTIC 


THE MODERN UTILIZATION OF SPACE— WHAT IT DOES WITH THE TUCK-AWAY PLACES UNDER THE 
EAVES —THE ATTIC OF OUR CHILDREN TRANSFORMED INTO THE ARCHITECT’S “THIRD STORY” 


BY CONTENT YORK 








HESE are your attic stairs?” I asked, 
poring over the architect’s plan. 

“There ain’t goin’ to be no attic,” 
parodied my friend, laughing. “ At 
least it isn’t called the attic nowa- 
days. It’s the ‘third story’; and it’s 
1/\/|| finished and heated and lighted as 
well as any other part of the house, 
except a corner here and there marked 
‘storage’ on the plan. My husband’s 
den is up there, and my sewing-room, and a guest-room in the 
southwest corner that I hope you’!l find to your liking.” 

I promised to try it when it was ready. 

On the way home I mused, rather regretfully, over the real 
attics I had known. Could dormers and radiators make up for 
shadowy eaves stuffed with old treasures, or for crumbling, 
fragrant cedar posts around which one used to play “coop”? A 
genuine attic, too, had just the right spookiness for Hallowe’en 
parties, and one could bob for apples in the water-tank. It was 
well not to know where the water in that open tank came from 
or where it went to. Perhaps, after all, modern plumbers are 
justifiable. 

Perceiving my interest in the upper story, a friendly architect 
invited me to his office to see “‘the latest thing in attics.” 

“There are two types of third story,” he explained, as he 
spread the fascinating sheets before me. “In your friend’s 
house it is the ‘ master’s story,’ for the use of the family and their 
guests, and is reached by a front stairway. The servants’ rooms 
are on the second floor, over the kitchen. The maids appreciate 
the nearness to their working quarters, and the family are rid of 
the noise and odors from the kitchen. A back stairway may 
lead to the storage section of the third story and give the ser- 
vants their own access to the guests’ and master’s rooms which 
they must care for. Some owners prefer the other type of attic, 
the ‘servants’ story,’ reached only by a back stairway; but fami- 
lies who have tried the ‘master’s story’ would not change.” 

“Neither would the servants!” I. suggested. “But is n’t it 
hot up there in summer?” 

‘Not if there is plenty of window space. Here are double and 
triple dormers, opening easily at top as well as bottom, or, if you 
prefer, opening as casement doors. A small air-chamber under 
the roof, connected with the lower story, keeps in motion a cool- 
ing current of air.”’ 

“Why didn’t people do these sensible things before?” I 
asked, gazing admiringly at a dignified colonial house showing 
dormers only in the rear in order to preserve the unbroken line 
of roof in front. 

“Oh, economy is a new thing for America,” the architect de- 
clared; ‘‘economy of space, of resources, of labor. It is a very 
modern watchword. Forests, coal, farmland — we are only be- 
ginning to make the most of them. About Civil War times there 
was an ugly attempt to utilize space by building the mansard 
roof. It gave good rooms and a tiny attic above. But we have 
improved on that.”” He glanced with pardonable pride at his 
plans. 

I told him of a mansard fourth story I remembered, added 
across the front of an old stone “‘double house”’ in Philadelphia. 
In the one plastered room were built five cedar closets, one for each 
daughter of the house. A store-room indeed! Here were placed 
also cedar chests, and I remember plants hibernating there. 
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*“My studio at home is on the third floor,” the gentleman 
said, as I rose to go. ‘‘ You would n’t find it interesting, though 
it’s the best kind of workroom for a draughtsman — on the 
north, with a big skylight, and well up from afternoon teas and 
baby shows.” 

“The bear’s den,” I said, and held out my hand, for a more 
profitable visitor was waiting. 

“By the way,’ — he followed me into the corridor, — “go 
over that big house on the Boulevard before the owner moves 
in. No, it’s not mine. I should never have put the playroom in 
the third story. Feel the house shake when the boys play sol- 
diers and circus up there!” 

The brick mansion on the Boulevard seemed to me most in- 
viting. The third-floor playroom, like the first-floor living-room, 
filled the whole south side — a room some twenty by thirty 
feet, lighted by triple dormers east and west and by a skylight, 
the south wall being occupied by chimneys and centering the 
room about its huge fireplace. But, I agreed with the critic — 
it was not a good playroom. Children should be housed near the 
ground, ready to run out of doors. Why not in a sunny and airy 
basement? For a playroom is likely to be somewhat of a gym- 
nasium and should rest upon an unshakable base. Economy 
may be applied to basement as well as to attic, and the wasted 
cellar replaced by the garage, the den, and the playroom. The 
spacious third-story room of the Boulevard would make, it 
seemed to me, an incomparable library — remote, quiet, plen- 
tifully spaced for low bookshelves, unobtrusively lighted, and 
large enough to gather fellow readers about the hearth for those 
true “conversations” that are one of the joys of life. 

Before I could occupy my friend’s guest-room, February came 
— that depressing period of the New England winter when 
patience is at an end because there is yet no hint of spring in thaw 
and slush and damp, chill air. I had overworked, too, and was 
in the depths of fatigue and depression when the invitation 
came. I arrived in the evening, responded limply to the warm 
welcome, and was taken upstairs and put to bed 


‘*‘ In blanched linen, smooth and lavender’d.” 


That was all I knew till morning. 

‘‘Don’t dare get up to breakfast,’ my hostess had warned. 
So I lay till the sun crept in at the south dormer, resting as one 
can rest, body and soul, only in the right place. 

What gives the unique charm to a third-story room? The 
novelty of sloping roof and dormered windows with cozy window- 
seats? ‘The quiet remoteness from the commonplace life below 
stairs? Or the sense of space outside. the windows high above 
earth? I was in an eyrie. From my bed I could see outdoors 
only sky. Not a sound told of the lapse of time. I knew only by 
my watch that the children below must be starting for school. 
I heard then a gentle rolling sound in the hall outside, an appe- 
tizing clatter of dishes, a tap at my door, and my friend came in, 
bringing in her own hands my breakfast-tray. 

*“*It came up on the dumb-waiter!”’ she said gleefully. “How 
do you like your attic room?” And while she recklessly sipped a 
second cup of coffee with me we admired the room together. 

The coloring seemed particularly appropriate to a sky parlor. 
The walls gave an effect of palest blue, yet there was a hint of 
warmth about them that I found due to hair-lines of pink and 
gray in the wall-paper. The same dainty tricolor appeared in the 

(Continued on page rriv) 
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An arrangement of the cloistered courts of Italy admirably suited to this Western environment. The arches serve as frames which enclose the 
loveliness of the landscape in an ever-varying series of pictures. 


AN ADAPTATION 


OF OLD CLOISTERS 


THE HOME OF MRS. M. C. RUSSELL AT HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECT, MR. ELMER GRAY OF LOS ANGELES 


HE two largest factors which governed the planning 

of this house were the fact that Mrs. Russell and her 
daughter had traveled widely and wished to reflect in 

the plan and arrangement of their house some of the 
atmosphere of the cloistered courts which they had seen and 
enjoyed in Italy, and the fact that the frontage of their lot faces 
east and overlooks the extensive and beautiful gardens of Mr. 
G. W. Wattles. With these two points in mind, the living-room 
and dining-room were arranged to face toward the east and the 
above mentioned gardens, while opening upon an interior court 
treated architecturally in the manner of the old Italian cloisters. 
This latter arrangement had an additional virtue through the 
fact that the views from the court and toward the west were 
very fine, and very Italian in character, as will be seen in exam- 
ining some of the photographs. For the same reason, in the ex- 
treme southwest of the cloister a tea-house was located, and 
inasmuch as the prevailing winds from that direction are some- 


times too strong to be pleasant, this little retreat was glassed in. - 


The resulting arrangement provided access to the tea-house 
from the main portion of the house through a cloistered passage- 
way which afforded a pleasant shelter from the sun and at times 
from the rain. The effect of this courtyard is still further en- 
hanced by the fact that the tea-house lies at the end of a vista 
formed on the axis of the living-room while the inclosed portion 
of another side of the courtyard forms another vista as one looks 
out from the dining-room. It seems to me that particular stress 
should be laid upon the unusual arrangement thus obtained and 
which, although patterned after the old cloisters of Italy has 
still been successfully adapted to a modern house of moderate 





size and cost. The result is unique, practical, and attractive. It 
is particularly appropriate in California because the natural 
scenery and climate closely follow those of Italy. 

Additional attractiveness is lent to the arrangement by a 
fortunate lay of the ground. It falls off toward the south, thus 
giving an opportunity for another garden at a lower level south 
of the house. The lower level of this garden is additionally 
fortunate because the views in this direction are very fine and 
its shrubbery is thus at a level so low as not to obstruct them. 

The windows of the kitchen, laundry, and servants’ bathroom 
which open upon one of the loggias are kept high so that they do 
not interfere with the privacy of the court. The floor of the log- 
gia and tea-house surrounding the court is paved with brick, as 
are also the garden walks. 

The house is of wood construction but instead of the exterior 
plastering being placed upon metal lath as is usually done it 
was here placed upon wooden lath spaced one inch apart. It 
has been found that when wooden lath is spaced this far apart 
and the cement plaster is made very strong the enduring quali- 
ties of the method are equally as good as if not better than those 
of metal lath, which latter is more or less subject to disintegra- 
tion in places located close to the ocean as is Hollywood. The 
roof is covered with Redwood “shakes,”’ which are long shingles 
split by hand instead of sawed. 

Other features about the house worthy of mention are the 
vista obtained as one enters the entrance hall, which carries un- 
der the stairs, through the loggia and out through the courtyard; 
and the vista from the dining-room down through one of the 
cloisters. 








In this fireplace, the tiles, known as “ Batchelder,” are hand wrought with all the subtle variations that 
one finds in a hand-wrought product. The texture is soft and free from disagreeable high lights. 


In color they possess the properties essential to a good mural painting of a Turkish rug. 


The loggia at the rear of the entrance hall looking across the court to the living-room with its rectangular 


loggia under the second story. The glass door at the end of the loggia leads into the kitchen. 























The tea-room is in the glass-enclosed southwest end of the cloister, open on two sides to the sheltered court 


and protected from the prevailing wind of the valley. Notice what an Italian accent is given to the landscape by 
the extremely slim and pointed evergreens. 
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A ground plan that makes one think of the Golden Age when land could be had for the taking. By means of 


the cloisters and the court nature is brought indoors and becomes part of the house. The servants have almost 
as lovely an outlook as the master, and it is all their own. 
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THE BUILDING INSTINCT 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL 








HE house-building instinct, like nest- 
building, is primitive. It will not pass 
away until the time comes when com- 
munity life has arrived at so high 


rubber stamps on our foreheads or 
tin tags on our ankles, we shall be 
numbered instead of being named. 

But this time will never come. 
Even in institutional life, the needs 
of the individual, as such, are being considered. The superin- 
tendents of our prisons, which are fast becoming centers of the 
higher learning, can boast of giving individual instruction to the 
students temporarily under their charge; and in the modern 
orphan asylum, the orphans are divided into groups of four, 
each group with its distinctive suite. The superintendent of such 
an asylum may be seen in the spring of the year journeying 
down-street to purchase four hundred summer hats for his foster 
children. He does n’t know much about hats. All he knows is 
that they ’ve all got to be different; so he buys recklessly — pink, 
blue, and green chiffon. What fun when the four hundred hats 
come home! 

The house-building instinct, latent at all times, is liable to 
manifest itself in middle life as inexplicably as the measles. We 
have reached the afternoon of our days, that period which ap- 
parently will last forever, of calm breathing and long shadows, 
when there’s a certain wistfulness in the burbling of the robins 
on the lawn. Like the robin’s children, ours are out of the old 
nest; in response to the scattering instinct shared by the robins, 
they are far away. If it was n’t for this scattering instinct, cer- 
tain localities would become congested with Smiths or Joneses 
or robins thicker than swarms of bees. 

Tom is in business in San Francisco, Clara is married and lives 
in New Orleans. Why have we got to wait until next spring to 
see Dorothy’s new baby, when Chillicothe is only twenty hours 
away? 

We wander through the old rooms, now empty save for echo- 
ing memories, and a vague distaste for the old house comes over 
us. It’s immeasurably too large for us now, so, with apparent 
perversity, we decide to build a larger one. 

We are resolved to have all the latest inconveniences in the 
new house — indirect lighting and heating (how in the world do 
they manage it? Modern science is wonderful, and no mistake!), 
bare-faced plumbing, a sleeping-porch (we’d never dream of us- 
ing it without the aspirin bottle at our elbow), pilasters — we 
must have pilasters somewhere, they sound so knowledgeable. 
Of course, we know what a pergola is. It’s nothing but a glorified 
grape arbor, and as long as memory holds her seat, we’ll know 
what a grape arbor is, and exactly what a certain grape arbor 
looked like in Honesdale, Pennsylvania, forty-two years ago 
this September. 

So we build the new house, and pretty soon we find out that 
the building instinct was n’t so perverse, after all. Tom and his 
wife come from San Francisco and spend their vacation on the 
sleeping-porch; Clara comes up from New Orleans with little 
Clara and little Samuel and little Mahala Anne, and the new 
baby and the old baby and the middle baby trot over from 
Chillicothe; and there are puppies in the rose bed and precious, 
defacing scratches on the pilasters; and the pergola is responsible 
for I don’t know how many tumbles that would be terribly seri- 
ous if it were n’t for arnica and kisses. 

We have sown our crop of children abroad only to reap a crop 
of grand-children. We have happily proved that any well-regu- 
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lated family increases in a geometric ratio; and the new house 
is n’t one whit too large, after all. 

But it’s in a very different spirit that we set out to build our 
first house. Not even unconsciously are we thinking of others. 
We are thinking of ourselves, and we are no more to blame for 
our youthful selfishness than we are responsible for our youthful 
lankiness of limb. Of one thing we are certain — our first house 
is going to be absolutely perfect. We will be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of that. 

So we set out to select the location, and we are just as fussy 
and meticulous as a pair of robins about to build their first nest. 
How we run and flutter and cock our heads perkily and blink our 
eyes knowingly, and chirp and scold! The universe centers in 
that house of ours; all nature is holding her breath until we have 
completed it. Ours is to be the triumph of knowledge over ex- 
perience. 

But, alas, when the house is finished, how often it is as much 
of a failure, or at best of a modified success, as the first nest 
built by young robins pricked forward by self-importance and 
pin-feathers. To begin with, we didn’t know as much as we 
thought we did. To build a house successfully, a person has to 
have the brain of Cesar, capable of thinking of a hundred dif- 
ferent things at once. 

“How high do you want your posts?” 

“Oh, the ordinary height.” 

“What pitch to the roof?” 

“Oh, the ordinary pitch.” 

““Door-knobs? Window casings? Mouldings? Baseboards?” 
Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

Heavens! We thought such things grew on a house as natu- 
rally as blackberries grow on bushes. We took them for granted 
as we took light and fuel and food in the home nest. But we are 
in the home nest no longer. We are making a home nest of our 
own, and we find we have to make definite decisions. 

Sometimes the house does n’t seem to be a house at all, but a 
sort of nightmarish picture puzzle. What are you going to do 
when the stove insists on standing where the sink ought to be, 
and the butler’s pantry obliterates the back-stairs? 

We male birds are lucky if the day does n’t come when it 
seems impossible for us to distinguish the difference between 
stove and stairs. Our fluttered feathers become double-pointed, 
impaling us on a thousand worries, worse than any St. Sebastian, 
and sticking out more fretfully than the quills of the most petu- 
lent of porcupines. Then it is that the female bird remarks with 
tenderness and determination, “‘ Never mind, dear. I’ll attend 
to that.” In our lordly, masculine way, we are accustomed to 
move in a wide orbit. The cloud of details is too much for us. 
But our partners — practical little things — rise to the crisis. 
They have to. 

Of course, the house is n’t finished on schedule time. Epi- 
zootic, or something, prevents the lathers from arriving; and the 
brick for the fireplaces does n’t come (were we right in selecting 
red brick instead of buff?), and the plaster refuses to dry, al- 
though the plasterers are in a state of chronic dryness. And, of 
course, the house does n’t come anywhere within the limit of 
cost we had set for it. But in addition to our instinct to scatter, 
we have the instinct to stand on our own feet, and we sternly 
resolve not to call on the old folks. We are going to build our 
house unaided, even if we have to borrow from the mortgage 
company to do it. 

So we scrimp and scrimp. We give up our cherished dream of 
having bathtubs without feet on them; we have to be satisfied 
with birch instead of oak floors on the second story; and, whisper 
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it not in Gath, the floors on the top story are common spruce, 
stained! 

Worst of all, Mr. and Mrs. Why-did-n’t-you motor over to 
see the house on Sunday afternoon. “Why did n’t you put the 
sun-room on the north?” and “‘ Why did n’t you put the sewing- 
room in the cellar?” they ask, and this after it’s absolutely im- 
possible to change a thing. 

But at last the house is finished, and almost paid for, and we 
learn that unconsciously we have been building something much 
more important than a dwelling of wood and stone. Uncon- 
sciously, we have been engaged in that painful process that the 
moralists — plague take ’*em!— call character-building which, 
as I understand it, is nothing more nor less than getting in right 
with the universe. 

Our knowledge has begun to float in the fructifying medium 
of experience. We find that we can maintain a reasonable con- 


dition of cleanliness even with bathtubs that have feet on them. 
We learn that home is where the heart is, even if the house does 
have floors of humble spruce. If home-building, like everything 
else in life, is an adventure, where would be the fun of it if there 
were no obstacles to overcome, no material limitations to ignore 
or laugh over? 

This house is the projection in time and space of our primal 
nest-building instinct. If it were perfect, we should be as lost as 
Thoreau was after he learned how to make pencils perfectly, or 
the two dear Quaker Abolitionists in Philadelphia who, after the 
Emancipation Proclamation had been signed, asked each other 
tremulously, ‘What shall thee reform now?” 

Some day, when the nestlings need a little more wing-room, 
we shall build another house; and meanwhile we can rest a little 
and look around us. 

(Continued on page rzvi) 








THE KITCHEN FLOOR 


E want the kitchen floor to be easy to keep clean, 
impervious to grease and other spots, attractive to 
the eye, and easy to walk upon — of what shall 
we make it? 

The simplest construction of a floor consists of joists, a wooden 
covering with the boards running north and south and a top 
flooring of boards running east and west, or vice versa. This is 
in case the top flooring is to be of wood, which is the best ma- 
terial and is resilient. Hard maple has proved to be one of the 
most satisfactory woods for kitchen floors. Birch and hard pine 
are also very satisfactory. Hard maple, being light in color, does 
not fit into the color scheme of “floors must be dark, the side 
walls lighter, and the ceiling nearly, or quite, white.”” However 
we will waive that objection for the sake of its resiliency and the 
imperviousness to spots secured by proper finish of the wood. 
For close-grain woods no filler is needed. Maple and birch con- 
tain acids that are liable to bleach shellac. Waxed kitchen floors 
are not desirable but there is an excellent waxed oil on the 
market that contains a certain percentage of turpentine which 
acts as a cleanser. 

There is also a “‘ Floor Preservative,”’ a liquid which penetrates 
deep into the wood and gives an oiled finish. This preservative 
is applied with a brush like paint, and is believed to be what its 
name implies. 

A weighted brush should occasionally be used to press the 
kitchen floor, for the care of the floor is of no less importance 
than the selection of the material. Sweeping with a soft brush 
broom and afterwards going over the floor with a broom encased 
in a canton flannel bag insures a clean floor, but if this treat- 
ment is followed by a pressing with the weighted brush and an- 
other dusting with a canton flannel covered broom, the appear- 
ance of the floor will be greatly improved. A 25-lb. brush costs 
$2.50, and is used by swinging it over the floor, not by lifting it 
—-fortunately. In polishing, rub first across, then with the grain. 


When the desire to clean the floor with soap is overwhelming, © 


automobile soap should be used. This contains linseed oil and 
no lye. 

Wide boards are not satisfactory. A width of two or three 
inches is considered best as there is less shrinkage in a narrow 
board than in a wide one. No floor should ever be put down 
hastily and the use of well seasoned wood and close joining 
should be kept well in mind, as every floor cleansing operation, 
whether with automobile soap or the very newest kind of floor 
oil adds to the unsightliness of cracks between the boards. 


In the kitchen the baseboard is really more a part of the floor 
than of the side wall. A good baseboard for this purpose is one 
of a concrete composition which may be purchased from stock; 
it is the height of the ordinary baseboard, and joins floor and 
side wall with a curve instead of a right angle, with special pieces 
to fit into the corners of the room. 

This leads to the consideration of concrete and other composi- 
tion floors in spite of the fact that we want above all a floor that 
is easy to walk on — perhaps it would be better to say, easy to 
stand on. Concrete, of course, is hard; that was one of the 
qualities aimed for in its original construction and kitchen floors 
were not uppermost in the mind of the experimenter. Then, too, 
unless the floor space is small, the cement is liable to crack when 
the time comes for the final adjustment between the wooden 
floor underneath and the cement top covering. 

The natural inclination of woman is to bring into the home 
whatever she finds outside that pleases her, hence the floor cover- 
ings used in banks, theaters, elevators, and other familiar places, 
because of their noiseless surface, attractive appearance, re- 
siliency, and durability are introduced into the kitchen. 

Among them may be mentioned, for example, an interlocked 
sectional flooring, a compound of cork and other materials which 
adheres equally well to wood or concrete and costs about 60 cents 
per square foot laid in a waterproof cement. This covering may 
also be run up from the floor to make a sanitary baseboard by 
fitting a small triangular strip of wood with a curved front at the 
joining of floor and side wall over which to run the floor cover- 
ing in a curve. The top of this baseboard is finished with a 
narrow strip of wood moulding. The corners are mitered and 
cemented. 

The first demonstration on a large scale of the new Flexner 
composition as a kitchen flooring is being made in the kitchen 
of the new Wellesley College dormitory. This composition is 
the result of years of experimentation for something to take the 
place of cinder concrete and screeds and remove all danger of 
disintegration from sulphuric acid. It is spread on top of the un- 
finished flooring boards laid on the joists. It is fireproof, resilient 
to a remarkable degree, and may be used as a foundation for 
laying linoleum, cork tiles, or for nailing wood floors. 

As a kitchen floor covering, Battleship linoleum leads in popu- 
larity. It wears well, it looks well, and it is comfortable to 
stand upon. Laid in cement paste on the resilient and fireproof 
Flexner composition flooring, an up-to-date kitchen floor is the 
result. 
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ON A “MECANIC” BASIS 


HEY call it the “‘mecanic basis of fem- 

inism,” and they spell it just that way, 
for they are such thoroughgoing reformers 
that they even use the simplified spelling. 

Gladly would most of us part with that 
“h”’ for the power of doing what the Com- 
mittee of Mecanic Basis of Feminism as- 
serts can be done! Mr. Alcan Hirsch of 
that committee has been explaining to 
New York housewives, from actual experi- 
ence, how a family of two may live with 
comfort on $78 a month. 

In fact his figures so frequently include a 
visitor that one might fairly say that three 
persons could live on that $78. Nor are 
the trio deprived of certain modest luxu- 
ries: their morning coffee and rolls have an 
accompaniment of honey and of the daily 
paper; their dinner begins with steak and 
finishes with strawberries and cheese; the 
family washing and the heavy cleaning 
are attended to by a hireling of such su- 
perlative ability that she need only be 
engaged for a day every alternate week. 

Indeed, the most exciting part of the 
“‘mecanic basis”’ is the marvelous celerity 
with which the housework is accomplished: 
ninety minutes a day will suffice for it all, 
says Mr. Hirsch. The mending is to be 
done on an electric sewing machine, and 
fifteen minutes at a time is enough to allow 
for that. It takes four minutes to make a 
bed, “and the mattress will be turned 
every day.”” Dish-washing for three peo- 
ple can be rattled through in ten minutes. 
This includes taking a leaf out of the table, 
folding the blanket, putting on the center- 
piece and laying away the silver in plush 
cases, — “‘not because it is necessary, but 
because the women like to do it,”’ adds 
Mr. Hirsch indulgently. 

Students of “‘the mecanic basis of fem- 
inism” should bear in mind that this 
speeding up of household tasks requires 
that the husband assist the wife in what 
have hitherto been regarded as her special 
duties. Also that both shall cultivate 
efficiency and eliminate superfluous mo- 
tions. Also the employment of all the 
modern conveniences. ‘“‘And it takes 
longer to use some of them than the old 
way. You have to learn how, and the 
agent, after selling, goes on to the next 
house without bothering with instruc- 
tions.” Thus says the experienced Mr. 
Hirsch, whose frankness is no less to be 
admired than his courage. 

Perhaps the world of woman’s work is 
not yet ready to go spinning down the 
ringing grooves of change. 


Owens: My landlord has ordered me 
out because I can’t pay my rent! 

Bowens: Glad I met you. So has mine. 
Let’s change quarters. — Boston Trans- 
cript. 
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LEASANT in memory are 
the first and last impressions 
gained by the visitor, if the 

entrance to the home is finished 
with Vitralite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel. Applied to door- 
ways, porch columns and ex- 
terior trim, it gives a distinctive 
and lasting whiteness never to 
be secured by ordinary coatings. 

With the durability to with- 
stand rain and sun, winter and 
summer on exterior work, it 
lasts longer than paint, and gives 
to interior woodwork that clean 
and cheery charm — a surface 
smooth as alabaster. 

Vitralite will not crack, peel nor turn 
yellow, whether used outside or inside, on 
wood, metal, plaster, or cement, and stands 
Tepeated washing. 

Send for valuable book and two 

Free Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite and one with 
“61”, the floor varnish that stands the wear 
—— the daily grind of many feet. It is mar- 
proof, heel-proof and water-proof. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects, and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert- 
Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada, 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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“FLOOR VARNISH 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


NewYors Burmis@ncaco ESTABLISHED 66 Years 


BrioGesurG CANADA 


Foreign Factories 
Lonpon Paris 
HAMBURG 
































country dweller. 


We will send this book and 
Address 








Size, 10x11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 


a year’s subscription for $4.00. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
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Figure 1 


T is always an interesting and useful 

exercise in the study of old furniture to 
take some simple article in general use, 
and follow its development over half a 
century or so, considering all the little 
turns and twists of fashion which affect 
our furniture quite as much as our dress. 
At the outset, it will be noticed that prog- 
ress is very irregular; sometimes fashion 
changes by leaps and bounds, sometimes 
it stands still for a decade, sometimes the 
movement is actually retrograde. 

Taste in the eighteenth century was ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to popular move- 
ments, —to the events of the day. Fashion 
was affected by a change of ministry, a 
battle, a foreign campaign, the rise or fall 
of a royal favorite, and to a small extent 
we find this variability expressed in the five 
simple dressing-glasses before us. After 
all, there are few articles of furniture so 
intimate as the dressing-glass. It mirrors 
not only its mistress’s face but her fancies 
and her everyday needs. Some one once 
suggested to me that the horizontal mirror 
first came in with the side-ringlet and 
went oul with the turban, and though this 





FIFTY YEARS OF 
DRESSING—GLASSES 


BY M. McINTYRE WILSON 


is not strictly accurate — for the change 
began much earlier — still the idea is suf- 
ficiently near to the facts to be interesting. 

Taking, then, these five simple dress- 
ing-glasses (never at any time other than 
bourgeois, and therefore pretty typical), 
we find that they represent the history of 
dressing-glasses for over fifty years. There 
is a hiatus between 1 and 2 and also be- 
tween 4 and 5, — this last being shown 
merely to demonstrate the extraordinary 
collapse in popular taste that set in with 
the Victorian Era. The first glass shown 
is decidedly of the old order, still redolent 
of Chippendale; not so far removed from 
the walnut period of Queen Anne. It isa 
small piece, not more than 18 inches high 
in all, and might almost be placed earlier 
than 1775-80 were it not for the prodigal 
use of satinwood, then a recent importa- 
tion, which forms the sides and front of 
the sole. When first “‘discovered”’ it was 
in a battered and filthy condition, footless, 
quite innocent of polish, with a broken 
horn, and of an even mud color all over, 
so that it changed hands very promptly 
for a shilling! Cleaning revealed the sat- 
inwood, and emphasized the fine sharp 
edges of the moulding on frame and up- 
rights. 

The second glass was bought at a small 
country sale for two shillings, and re- 
quired a little restoration. The wood is 
mahogany, not the rich rosy mahogany of 
the earlier piece, but a warm light shade, 
entirely without inlay or other adorn- 
ment than the gracefully turned uprights 
and the brass screws at either side giving 
the first hint of the classical revival just 
then on the way. The useful drawer has 
disappeared, and in its place is a flat solid 
sole, wide, and bow fronted. 
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Figure 5 











In our third illustration we find the 
classical era in full swing, and it must be 
admitted the result is singularly simple 
and graceful, severely restrained though 
it be. The uprights, be it noticed, reach 
but little above the middle of the glass, 
and the feet are extremely low. The plate 
in this is original, very dark in color, and 
has the peculiarly soft and “satiny”’ feel 
so characteristic of old plate-glass. The 
fourth picture shows one of those retro- 
grade movements already alluded to. One 
would be inclined to place this glass earlier 
than the preceding two, as it has a solid 
quaintness they have not, but, as it hap- 
pens, it exactly matches a chest of drawers 
belonging to the writer’s grandmother 
which cannot possibly date earlier than 
1820, and also closely resembles a suite of 
parlor chairs of the same period. The 
wood in each case is mahogany of the 
darkest shade, almost as deep as rose- 
wood; both chest of drawers and mirror 
show the same transverse veneering, and 
the ebony inlay, turned pillars, and little 
wooden knobs. The day of brass mount- 
ings was practically over and from this 
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time onward the wooden knob preyailed, 
becoming steadily larger and less beautiful. 

There is in the same household another 
dressing-glass which may well be a shade 
older than No. 4, having paler wood, 
satinwood inlay, ivory knobs, and no pil- 
Jars at the angles, but the general ap- 
pearance is so similar that a reproduction 
seemed superfluous. 

The last dressing-glass is shown by way 
of an ‘“‘awful warning,”’ though in justice 
be it said that this is a mild example, and 
it might have been a great deal worse. 
Still, it is sufficiently unpleasing; the pale 
yellow wood, the spirals — a revival, ap- 
parently of the Jacobean spiral pillar, but 
“with a difference’ — the indescribable 
baldness of it all—no wonder our Vic- 
torian grandmothers draped this “and 
the likes of this” in starched muslin, and 
tied it up with ribbon bows! It was the 
only way out and they took it, but it isa 
poor design that is only tolerable when 
completely hidden from sight. Will the 
time ever come when this will be consid- 
ered beautiful again, sought out and treas- 
ured as rare? Probably, and that at no 
great distance, for, having exhausted the 
eighteenth century we are already draw- 
ing on the first two decades of the nine- 
teenth for our “‘antiques.’’ The demand 
increases, and to meet that demand the 
period under tribute must necessarily 
widen, and that naturally towards our own 
day. Much of the earlier Victorian fur- 
niture was good, some well proportioned 
and excellently constructed, but the bulk 
of it cannot as yet be considered other than 
singularly clumsy and overpowering. 
Compare this last illustration with the 
other four. What has become of the 

’ quaintness, the fine proportion, the grace? 
How is it that to get beauty in furniture 
nowadays we have to go backwards as far, 
at least, as the fourth George? 
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That job wont crack 
or peel or blister—the 
paint 1s there to stay” 


Use a paint good enough to give you this assurance. 
Itis true economy. All the time and care you devote 
to the interior of your home are pretty nearly wasted | 
if the first impression visitors receive is a shabby coat 
of paint outside. 


SWP 


is : paint ng ee the exterior of houses. Send for our new home up-keep book 
It looks better and Jasts longer than other paints. . Pr 
Properly applied, SW P will give you a handsome, The A BC of Home Painting 
It tells simply and completely how to paint, var- 


weather-tight coat of paint that will go for years 
without a sign of crack, peel or blister. If you nish or stain any surface around the home. If you 


make sure that you get SW P on yourhouse it want to completely refinish any room or rooms our 
will be a long time before you will have the bother Department of Home Decoration will suggest color 
and expense of painting again. schemes. There is no charge for this service. 


ERWIN-WILLIAM, 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Showrooms—New York. 116 W. 32nd Street; Chicago, People's Gas Building; San 
Francisco, 523 Market Street. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principai cities. Best 
dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 625 Canal Road. N. W., Cleveland, O. 



















METAL ROOFING | 


THE Metal Branch of the National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States have just got out a booklet called 
“What Constitutes a Good Roof,” which 
contains three of the prize-winning arti- 
cles in the contest conducted by the 
Association to prove the advantages of 
metal roofing. The contestants make out 























Give Water and 


a good case for metal roofing. They claim 
that it is waterproof, durable, cheap, fire- 
proof, a lightning arrestor, light, artistic 
and pleasing in appearance, and adapted 
to any building. The last point would 
Seem to be the hardest to prove. A metal 
roof on a dwelling might be “artistic and 
pleasing” but it would need demonstra- 
tion to convince those of us who still prefer 
Shingles even to slate. 








(Formerly, Kewanee Water Supply Company) 





t ice Equal to 
the Best Public Utility Plants in Cities 
The largest or smallest residence, no matter where located, can be equipped 
with all the comforts of the city home. The Kewanee is the original air pres- 
sure water system, supplying water under strong pressure for bathroom, kitchen, under. 
barns and stock on, No elevated tanks. Any! 


garden, garage c Excellent fire protecti 
can oO} . The Kewanee is built as a complete and compact system in our factory 
ready for a life-time of good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Cost from 
.00 up, according to capacity desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will 
install a Kewanee System, with our guarantee of success. KEWANEE PRIVATE UTIL- 
ITIES give daily service and remove the last objections to comfortable country living. 


Water Supply Systems — Sewage Disposal Plants—Electric Light Plants 


e Engines — Gasoline Storage Plants Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Send for illustrated bulletins on any or all the above 
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KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY, 121 South Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices—60 Church Street. NEW YORK and 1212 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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Alba Lighting Equipment in a beautiful residence, 
Los Angeles. Seeing is comfortable for everyone 


Is your light 
beautiful? 


Does it add charm and cheer- 
fulness in the evening hours? Does | 
it bring out the full beauty of the 
architecture, furniture and tapes- 
try? Is the lighting equipment 
beautiful in itself? 


Is it efficient? 
Does it make seeing easy? Is it 
kind to the eyes—free from strain, 
irritation or eye-headaches? 


Alba 


Lighting Equipment 
is both beautiful and efficient. 
Alba softens brilliant light into 
an agreeable illumination, distri- 
butes the light where you need it, 
and shows the decorations at their 
best. Alba also gets more light from 
the same current, or the same light 
from less current—money saved. 





Lighting Suggestions 


Below are listed a number of free 
Lighting Articles, telling how to get 
beautiful and efficient light for various 
purposes. Which booklets interest you? 
1-Homes 4-Stores 7-Hotels 10-Hospitals 
2-Dept. Stores 5-Offices 8-Banks 11-Churches 
3-Restaurants 6-Clubs 9-Theatres 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 

‘@\ Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 

San Francisco 
Toronto 














Send me 
Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


OO scccssceniipenciation 





Street 





City and State. 








Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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BY FRED J. WAGNER 


N the year 1906 an American manu- 
facturer produced a twelve-cylinder 
automobile and planned to race it, 
not primarily with the idea that a 

twelve-cylinder creation would be three 
times as fast as a four-cylinder car, but 
he counted on plenty of reserve power. 
He was laughed at by many and as a 
matter of fact the car was more or less a 
joke and never got as far as the starting 
line in a race, and what ridicule there was, 
while very unkind, was no doubt justi- 
fied. Since that time that maker has 
produced some very successful automo- 
biles of not quite so many cylinders. 
To-day, however, several manufacturers 
of standard high-grade cars are building 
twelve-cylinder models for the market, 
and while it is not generally known, the 
majority of the leading makers are 
quietly experimenting with dozen-cyl- 
inder models, while some of them are 
either producing or experimenting with 
the eight-cylinder motor. 

The present season has been a radical 
one in motor construction, and the pro- 
spective buyer of a car may well ask the 
question, “‘What is the proper number 
of cylinders for an automobile?” He 
may as well ask what the best religion is. 
There are good fours and good sixes, and 
from demonstrations I have had in new 
eight and twelve-cylinder cars, I am con- 
vinced that there will be many of the two 
latter types sold as well as sixes and fours. 
But as for venturing an opinion as to 
which is the best type, like Mr. Bert 
Williams, “I’se neutral.” 

For one thing, the eight and twelve- 
cylinder cars undoubtedly have not as 
yet been developed to their greatest pos- 
sibilities, and among engineers and car 
experts the choice is largely a matter of 



































Packard “Twin Six” showing arrangement of 
starting system, ignition, etc. 


X1V 


Cadillac “8”—showing the relative positions of 
the pistons and what is taking place in each cylin- 
der when No. 1 cylinder commences its working 
stroke. All pistons on the left are either all the 
way up or all the way down, while all four on the 
right are midway. 


personal opinion. One eminent expert 
will prefer the six, another the eight, 
while some adhere to the preference for 
the old four-cylinder. I know of one de- 
signer who still insists that the two-cycle 
motor is the best, and yet that style was 
discarded years ago by the industry. 

As for the latest type — the twelve — 
the Packard and National and Path- 
finder are the only makes at this writing 
which can be purchased and secured for 
immediate delivery. Within a few months 
other makes doubtless will be offered. 
The Packard is known as the “‘ Twin Six” 
model and this type will be manufac- 
tured exclusively for 1916, which appar- 
ently demonstrates what faith the makers 
have in the new design, for their six- 
cylinder model has always been one of 
America’s leading cars. This new twelve 
has a “V” type motor with cylinders 
cast in blocs of six, the bore being 3 
inches and the stroke 5 inches. Some- 
what startling is the announcement that 
it will sell in two models at considerably 
less than the six-cylinder Packard used 
to; one new touring model of 125-inch 
wheel base listing at $2600, and the 
larger car with 135-inch wheel base list- 
ing at $2950. I am not giving these 
statistics for the sake of talking about 
this car, but simply because they are 
interesting to show the downward trend 
of prices in the high-grade car class. 

Also of the ““V” type is the National 
Twelve, bore being 2? inches, and stroke 
4% inches, and the car listing at $1990. 
Tests of this motor have shown that it 
develops 64 horse power and gives a gaso- 














line mileage of from 14 to 16 miles per 
gallon, which would seem to send into the 
discard the theory that twelve-cylinder 
motors would eat up too much gasoline. 

The manufacturers of the twelve-cyl- 
inder cars make claims which are quite 
similar. J. G. Vincent, chief engineer of 
the Packard company, says that he 
adopted the twelve in his search cover- 
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Cole eight-cylinder motor, working parts almost 
completely enclosed. 


ing a number of years for three essential 
improvements which every motorist has 
asked for since automobiles came into 
vogue: namely, more range of ability, 
absolute smoothness, absolutely quiet 
mechanism. Speaking of his product, 
Mr. Vincent says: — 

“It is easy to see that the force of an 
explosion must be in proportion to the 
volume of gas exploded, so that the punch 
given to the piston and the correspond- 
ing recoil kick on the cylinder is greater 

















The order of events in the cylinders when the 
plane of the throws is vertical. The various parts 
of the cycle are well under way in the cylinders. 
The function that each cylinder is performing is 
indicated in the lettering. 


as we make the cylinder larger. With the 
six-cylinder motor running slowly, as 
when pulling slowly through traffic on 
high gear, it is possible to feel each kick, 
each effort, as the charge is fired in one 
cylinder after another. The four-cylinder 
may not run so slowly because there is 
a pause between each explosion, and in 
(Continued on page xxviii) 
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The Importance of Good Flooring 


is equally great whether for the floors of a modest bung- 
alow, a “‘homey’”’ cottage, or a pretentious residence. 


There are many varieties of lumber which make splendid flooring 
but none which yield greater va/ve (cost considered ) than flooring of 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Works Easy—Wears Hard—Won’t Sliver” 


We are not ar- 
guing that Tupelo 
makes better floors 
than hardwood. 
There is nothing 
better than a good 
hardwood floor. 
But there aresome 
rooms in every 
house for whicha 
hardwood floor is 
an unnecessary 
expense, And 
there are many 
houses where such 
floors are not justi- 
fied for any room, 
total investment 
considered. 

It is for such 
rooms and such 
houses that Tupelo 
Flooring ideally 











Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for Fine Flooring and Interior Finish. 











“fills the bill.’’ 

Tupelo Lumber has a very peculiar grain—called an “‘involved’’ grain by scientists. 
This makes it so extremely tough and non-splintering that it is a mighty close second 
to the best hardwoods. 

You don’t want a floor that is going to wear out and sliver and “‘kick up’’ its grain. 
And neither do you want a floor to cost you more than is necessary to insure good 
appearance, durability and freedom from trouble and repair bills. 

Tupelo gives complete and thorough satisfaction and you will find it money in your 
pocket to know all about this valuable lumber, not only for flooring, but also 
for interior finish. 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this valuable and 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL wood. Please address nearest office to you. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg.,Jacksonville,Fla. 

















AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE SUMMER HOSTESS 











The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 





TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER Price, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 


freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 

Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 
effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 


96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 
newal) for $3.00. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLANTING THE BORDER GARDENS 


NE of the best months for plant- 
ing some of the most beauti- 
ful hardy perennials in border 
gardens is September. Perhaps 
the most important of these are the peonies 
and the irises. Each of these are very at- 
tractive when good selections of varieties 
are planted in borders by themselves. In 
each case it is desirable to dig out the bed 
to a depth of eighteen inches or more and 
to fill it with a rich loamy soil with abun- 
dant humus in it. The peony especially 
is a rank feeder, as the gardeners say, and 
as the plants are to remain in position for 
years it is worth while to provide a rich 
store of plant-food in the beginning. 

Considering that you may reasonably 
expect your peony-bed when once stocked 
to provide you with beautiful blossoms for 
a lifetime, the initial expense is not great. 
Good plants of many desirable varieties 
are offered at twenty-five cents each, so 
two or three dollars will give a good start. 
Many dealers offer collections of peonies 
at reduced prices and this is one of the 
best ways to start a collection. 

Peony flowers hold their beauty best 
when growing in partial shade, so it is de- 
sirable to mass them along a north wall or 
along a border of shrubbery. After the 
blossoming period the leaves are not very 
attractive, so it is better to place them 
where they are not too prominent when 
not in bloom. 

Some of the leading varieties, grouped 
as to color are these: — 

White or Whitish: Madame Crousse, 
Marie Lemoine, Festiva Maxima, La 
Tulipe, Duke of Wellington. 

Pink or Pinkish: General Bertrand, 
Floral Treasure, Charlemagne, Golden 
Harvest, Madame Calot, Delicatissima, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Madame Breon. 

Red: Louis van Houtte, Francois Or- 
tegat, Grandiflora rubra, John Fraser. 

If good roots are set out early in Sep- 
tember and the bed is given a protecting 
mulch in November, the new plants will 
be ready for an early start in spring. If 
the undivided clumps are purchased, a 
good show of flowers may be expected 
next June. 

Early in September is also a good time 
to get a real iris garden started — not 
merely a few plants of one of the common 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


varieties of German iris but the making of 
a garden picture that shall delight the eyes 
of all beholders. To this end you should 
plant two sorts of the tall Siberian iris 
along the back of the garden, then a row 
or two of the stately Oriental irises in 
white and purple varieties, then a good 
selection of the German sorts and along 
the front border the Crested and the 





Peonies in a Japanese bronze jar. 


Pumila hybrid irises. You will thus have 
blossoms from April or early May until 
the last of June, and if your border is 
wide enough for a row of Japanese irises 
behind the Siberian you can carry the 
flower show well through July. Such a 
border bed is one of the easiest to obtain 
and the most satisfactory of garden possi- 
bilities in its results. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES 


HE New Jersey experiment stations 

recommend the following varieties of 
apples for general planting in that state: 
Yellow Transparent, William’s Early Red, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Gravenstein, Starr, 
English Codlin, Maiden Blush, Wealthy, 
McIntosh Red, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, 
Delicious, Rome Beauty, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Paragon, Baldwin, and Winesap. 

In regard to the much-mooted question 
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of fall vs. spring planting the same au- 
thority says there is little choice between 
the two seasons, the question depending 
upon the soil, labor, and weather condi- 
tions. “‘Among the advantages claimed 
by those recommending fall planting may 
be mentioned: More time in the fall than 
during the spring rush, greater ease in 
securing trees of the desired varieties and 
an earlier start in the spring. However, 
in many instances there are certain draw- 
backs to fall planting. The’ nurseryman 
may take up his trees before the wood is 
properly matured. The trees may be 
winter injured the first winter, especially 
on soils that are not very well drained and 
in those places where the trees are liable 
to be whipped about by high winds. Rab- 
bits and mice may injure the trees the 
first winter. Unless great care is exer- 
cised many of the trees may be loosened, 
or knocked out of place when the orchard 
is plowed in the spring. Generally speak- 
ing, spring planting is the safer method, 
but well-ripened trees, on properly drained 
soil, carefully planted in the fall, may have 
a slight advantage over those planted in 
the spring.” 

It should be remembered, however, that 
these statements apply only to apples. 
All the stone fruits — cherries, plums, 
peaches, apricots — are to be planted in 
spring in northern and eastern regions. 


PREPARING THE BULB-BEDS 


HE secret of success in border gardens 

lies largely in the proper preparation 
of the bed before planting. For both bulbs 
and herbaceous perennials much better 
results will be obtained by a thorough 
preparation of a rich deep place for root 
development than by the too common 
method of simply filling in a few inches 
of loamy soil. 

In localities where the subsoil is sandy 
or gravelly, so that moisture leaches 
away rapidly, it is important to fill in the 
bottom of the bed with several inches of 
fallen leaves, or well-rotted manure, to 
get a spongy layer that will absorb and 
retain moisture. To do this dig out the 
bed to a depth of eighteen inches or more, 
and place on the bottom the leaves or 
compost, so thick that when thoroughly 
tramped down they will make a layer 
four or five inches deep. On top of this 
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fill in with loamy soil, mixing a little well- 
rotted manure with the bottom layers of 
soil. But do not have the fertilizer in the 
upper soil where the bulbs are to be 
planted. 

When newly made, such a bed should 
be settled by flooding with a hose or rain 
before it is planted. Otherwise there is 
likely to be unevenness in the height of 
the plants when they blossom. 

After the bed is thus thoroughly settled 
the most satisfactory way to plant the 
bulbs, especially tulips and hyacinths is 
to shovel out the soil to a depth of four or 
five inches. Then rake the bottom off 
level, and set the bulbs firmly on this level 
surface, pushing each bulb down just far 
enough to hold it erect. Then put the soil 
back in place, being a little careful at first 
not to disturb the position of the bulbs. 
When the soil is in, smooth off the top 
with a rake. 

This method is especially desirable for 
tulips in show beds where uniformity of 
size and situation is desired. 


HAMBURG GRAPES OUTDOORS 


NE of the most cheering bits of news 
that has come to home gardeners in 
many a year has recently been sent out by 
the New York Experiment Station. It is 


he must keep down fungi by spraying and 
protect the vines in the fall by bending 
them over and covering lightly with earth. 
With this simple treatment almost any one 
who can grow vines may enjoy the luxury 
of greenhouse grapes grown out of doors. 


PREVENTING FUNGOUS DISEASES 


FUNGUS is a low form of plant-life 

which is not provided with the green 
coloring matter (called chlorophyl) which 
is so characteristic of most of the plants 
we know. A mushroom or toadstool is a 
fungus; so also are the puffballs found in 
meadows and pastures, the moulds and 
mildews found in damp places, and the 
curious bracket-like growths upon tree- 
trunks in forests. There are thousands of 
different kinds of fungi to be found every- 
where. 

These fungi have no flowers but they 
do produce tiny particles called spores 
which correspond in a way to the seeds of 
the higher plants. They serve to repro- 
duce the fungus, and are scattered every- 
where by the wind. 

When the spore of a mushroom falls 
upon a rich moist soil it germinates much 
as a seed germinates under similar condi- 
tions. The little germinating tube sent 
out by the spore pushes its way through 








Narcissus Giant Trumpet 


Make Your Garden 
Gay Next Easter 





FASTER in 1916 comes on April 23rd, just the 


——— time when Hyacinths, Tulips and Nar- 
cissus or Daffodils are in full bloom out-of-doors in this 
latitude, offering an unusual opportunity to have a glori- 
ous show of flowers to those who plant any of these 
bulbs this autumn. 

A hundred Hyacinths or Narcissus, or 150 Tulips will 
fill a bed 6 feet in diameter. We recommend any of |} 
the following, or send for our Autumn Catalogue and : 
make your own selection. This catalogue contains a 
complete list of all the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, which 
may be planted this Fall. Copies free on application. 


the soil and sends out threadlike branches 
that do the same. These all absorb nour- 
ishment from the decaying materials in 
the soil and so are able to continue to 
grow. Before long there are a great num- 
ber of these threads: they make up what 
is called the mycelium of the fungus. In 


the fact that the splendid Hamburg 
grapes, with their great clusters of fruits 
weighing a pound or two, may be grown 
outdoors by the general amateur. Many 
of us have seen with wondering admiration 
these grapes at the fruit shows, and very 
humanly have probably envied the pos- 


sessors of the greenhouses in which they 
have been grown. So it is very cheering to 
learn from so competent an authority as 
Professor U. P. Hedrick that as far north 
as Geneva, New York, these grapes can be 
grown outdoors almost as well as in glass 
graperies. 

In writing of the Muscat Hamburg 
grapes Professor Hedrick says: All who 
know these beautiful fruits as grown in 
the forcing houses will want to test this 
variety out of doors, where they have done, 
at this Station, scarcely less well than in- 
doors, many clusters attaining the weight 
of a pound and a half to two pounds. 
One is struck with wondering admiration 
at a vine laden with these grapes grow- 
ing alongside Concord, Niagara, or Dela- 
ware grape-vines. The quality is most 
delectable — the quintessence of the fla- 
vors and aromas which make the grape 
a favorite fruit. The grapes keep long and 
retain their form, size, color, and rich, deli- 
cate flavor almost to the end. This variety 
should prove a treasure to the amateur; 
and the professional who wants another 
grape for local market should try grafting 
over a few vines of some native to this 
European sort. This having been done, 





a vague way this mycelium may be said 
to correspond to the roots of the higher 
plants. 

In the case of the fungi that cause plant 
diseases, — the rusts, smuts, mildews, and 
blights, — the fungus is a parasite upon 
the higher plant and its mycelium pene- 
trates the leaves or stems to absorb the sap. 

A large proportion of these fungous dis- 
eases may be prevented by spraying with 
such fungicides as the Bordeaux mixture 
or the lime-sulphur solution. These either 
kill the spores or the mycelium when it is 
on the outside of the leaf and so prevent 
the development of the disease. 


SQUASH-VINE BORERS 


HE squash-vine borer is one of the 
most destructive enemies of vine crops. 
It is a whitish larva that burrows inside 
the stems and often causes the death of 
the plants. This larva hatches from an egg 
laid by a day-flying moth. In a recent 
bulletin Dr. F. H. Chittenden summar- 
izes methods of preventing its injuries 
thus: — 
(1) Not to plant in or near infested ground. 
(2) To plant early varieties for the protection 
of late squashes. 
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Per Doz. Per 100 

Hyacinths ‘‘Popular”’ mixture in sepa- 

rate colors $0.45 $3.00 
Hyacinths “‘Rainbow”’ mixture in sepa- 

rate colors -55 4.00 
Hyacinths Select 2nd Size, named sorts .70 5.00 
Hyacinths Extra Selected Ist Size, 

named sorts 1.00 7.00 
Tulips Artus, fine scarlet 2 123 
Tulips Belle Alliance, rich scarlet a KS 
Tulips Chrysolora, pure yellow aa VS 
Tulips Cottage Maid, pink and white 25 #8 1.58 
Tulips Duchesse de Parma, orange scarlet .25 1.50 
Tulips Kaiser Kroon, red, bordered gold .30 2.00 
Tulips La Reine, white .20 1.25 
Tulips Proserpine, Satiny rose &@. 28 
Tulips Superb Mixture, all colors, 

$10.00 per 1000 -20 «1.25 
Narcissus Emperor, giant yellow trumpet .50 2.75 
Narcissus Empress, giant white and yel- 

low trumpet a= 23 
Narcissus Golden Spur, golden trumpet .35 2.00 
Narcissus Sir Watkin, giant chalice cup .40 2.50 
Narcissus Barrii, conspicuous yellow and 

orange -20 1.25 
Narcissus Poeticus, white, cup edged red .20 1.00 
Narcissus Mixed, splendid quality .20 1.00 


At the above prices the bulbs are sent by Express, purchaser 
paying charges. If wanted by Parcel Post add 10 per cent to 
value of order for postage to points east of the Mississippi 
River and 20 per cent to points west of the Mississippi River. 
Dreer’s ‘‘ Hints on the Growing of Bulbs,” a new book giving 
clear and complete directions for the growing of Spring and 
Summer flowering bulbs. Price soc. per copy, postpaid or 
sent free to those who order bulbs, and ask for it when ordering. 


Our Autumn Catalogue sent free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Preserve Your Shingles 
Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 


You are sure of beautiful coloring, durable wearing qualities, bP 
and thorough preservation of the woodwork if you insist upon 
Cabot’s Stains. Their colors are the strongest and finest natural 
pigments, ground in pure linseed oil and mixed in specially 
refined Creosote, ‘*the best wood preservative known.” They 
will not wash off or blacken, and are the only stains that are 


not dangerously inflammable. 
Quality Proved by Thirty Years’ Use 
The Original Shingle-Stains 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
Jor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 





JAPANESE GATEWAY AT NAPANOCH, MR. FRANK SEAMAN'S 
Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 





USTATE 
Olive B. Sarre, Architect 
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IT COSTS LESS TO DRESS ' 
FASHIONABLY— 


“Do I spend $10,000 a year for my gowns?”’ 
said a leader of New York society. ‘Why, 
I spend more than that on my mistakes!’’ 
This, however, was before the days of the 
new fashion authority— 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Signed articles by Poiret; Paquin, 
Premet, Cheruit and the other great 
Paris dressmakers. appear exclusively 
in Harper’s Bazar. Advance Paris 
models are shown by scores in the { 
Fall Fashion Number, now ready. 
You can dress fashionably with 
Harper’s Bazar for less cost than you 

could dress unfashionably without it. J 


Fiction, Too— 

Serial novels by Mrs. Humphry Ward 

and Alice Duer Miller are now ap- 

pares in Harper’s Bazar; it also 
rings you short stories by other 

authors who write about modern so- 
ciety not from the outside looking in, 


but from the inside looking out. eo 

And Society— oe oN 
Interesting signed articles by the women who 
lead. society—Lady Randolph Churchill, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and their most 
prominent = 


are an exclusive feature of Harper's Bazar. 
And Best Shops— . 
All the Fifth Avenue shops that you would 
now exploring, were you in New York 


today, have come to meet you halfway in the © 
September number of Harper’s Bazar. 
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(3) To harrow infested fields lightly in fall and 
plow deeply in spring, to prevent the moths from 
issuing. 

(4) Toencourage the growth of secondary roots 
by covering the stems with earth. 

(5) To destroy dead vines and old plants as 
soon as the crop is made. 

(6) To keep the plants in vigorous condition, 
free from other insects and disease. 

(7) To cut out such borers as may succeed in 
entering the vines in spite of the employment of 
other remedial measures. 

(8) The capture of the moths before egg de- 
position is advisable. 


THE LAMBERT CHERRY 


HE Lambert cherry has been known 

for more than half a century on the 
Pacific coast where it is generally recog- 
nized as one of the leading varieties for 
home use and market. It has been quite 
generally offered by Eastern nurserymen 
but has been planted to only a limited ex- 
tent in the Eastern States. That it is 
worthy of more general planting is indi- 
cated in a recent report on new or note- 
worthy fruits issued by the New York 
Experiment Station which finds after 
careful comparative trials that Lambert 
is well worth testing for either home or 
market wherever sweet cherries can be 
grown. It is one of the handsomest of the 
dark-colored sweet cherries. The flesh and 
flavor leave little to be desired. The flesh 
is purple-red, marbled with lighter red, 
firm, meaty and juicy, with a sweet but 
pleasantly acidulous, rich flavor that at 
first taste one marks as good. It is, too, 
very good in cookery. The tree is strong, 
vigorous, healthy and usually fruitful and 
regular in bearing. The fruit hangs in 
great, loose clusters, often a dozen or more 
cherries to a fruit spur. The leaves are re- 
markably large and dark green, the foliage 
betokening the vigor of the variety. Tree 
and fruit elicit praise from all admirers of 
orchard products. 

When a tree like this can be had in bear- 
ing for a lifetime at a cost of about twenty- 
five cents, it is a pity it should not be gen- 
erally planted in home gardens. Make a 
memorandum of it for your tree list next 
spring. 


PLANTS THAT SLEEP 


T is well known that many familiar 

wild flowers close up at night or during 
rainy weather, to open again in sunshine. 
The bluets and the Spring Beauty are ex- 
cellent examples. Interesting studies of 
the behavior of such plants under varying 
conditions may be made by transplanting 
little clumps of bluets to small flower jars 
and keeping them growing for a time. In 
a dry room or outdoors on a sunny day 
the flowers are held erect but in case of 
rain or damp air the stalks bend in such 
a way that the flowers hang downward. 
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Then if brought into a warm dry room 
they will soon look up again. 

Many other flowers simply close their 
petals at night or in rainy weather. The 
bloodroot and the dogtooth violet are 
familiar examples, though one can find 
many others in any region where wild 
flowers are abundant. 

The leaves of many plants also change 
position in a similar way at night or in 
moist weather. The common wood sorrel 
and other sorts of Oxalis are good ex- 
amples of the plants that may be experi- 
mented with by growing in flower jars. 
The clovers, locust trees, rose acacia, and 
other members of the great family of leg- 
umes exhibit this leaf-sleep to a marked 
degree. If you go out on a summer’s night 
and look at the position of the leaves of 
various plants you will find that many of 
them have assumed positions quite dif- 
ferent from those they hold during the day. 

Most of these movements are generally 
believed to be adaptations to prevent 
either wetting by rain or loss of heat 
through radiation. The fact that the nit- 
rogen-gathering plants of the clover 
family show it so well may indicate that 
there is a relation between the saving of 
heat and the storing up of fertility. 
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ALL planting in the border gardens 

should begin in September. These 
hints of the things to do this month may 
prove suggestive: — 

If your peony plants have not been 
divided for six or seven years, they prob- 
ably need it now. Divide the larger 
clumps and plant anew in a bed into 
which a large amount of decayed compost 
has been dug. The peony thrives best 
when there is abundant plant food stored 
for the roots to feed upon, and the best 
time to store it away is before the plants 
are set out. 

If you have no peonies in your garden, 
now is the time to add them. This is the 
best month to buy and set the plants. 
Send for the catalogues of the peony 
specialists and buy good-sized roots, in 
order to get blossoms next June. 

This is also a good time to divide es- 
tablished clumps of many other peren- 
nials. Phlox, Monarda, Iris, Funkia, 
Rudbeckia, and other perennials reset 
now will start root growth before the 
season closes and so be in good condition 
for the winter. 

The new bulb catalogues are out, with 
more attractive pictures than ever. Send 
for two or three and make plans for a real 
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Paint serves two ends: it protects the house 
and improves its looks. The appeal is to your 
pocketbook and to your pride. One ingre- 
dient added to paint will serve both these 
purposes. That ingredient is 


Zinc 


Stipulate this to the painter who is going 
to get the job. 








We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
points of the parties most concerned. 
For House Owner: “ Your Move” 
For Architects: ‘‘ One of Your Problems” 
For Painters: ‘‘ Zinc That Made a Painter Rich’’ 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


‘*A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’— New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 











“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 


“It is packed with the treasured lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the following of which, whether by a 
entire range of domestic knowledge. ... These housekeepers and home-makers or by those o 

a Aes CASPER a riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
valuable sugges a are - with fine simplicity health and comfort.”—Living Age. 

Ss 2d W res are a In - 4 ow . . 

and illustrated " , ar iy mesdeneares mers “ Treated in a modern, scientific manner, o'd home 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves,”— problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 


Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.” —Boston Globe. 


At all bookstores. $1.00 set. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


Boston 
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FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION,OF THE USA. NOY 


Alexander Hamilton—Father of American Credit” 


] vn WEBSTER says of Hamilton:'He smote the rock of TTT 
N E 

























ational resources and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth; 
he touched the dead corpse of public credit and it sprung upon its 
feet” No man did more to build the Constitution of the United States than ZUD WEIS: 
did Hamilton. He took a prominent part in every debate and worked a 
indefatigably on all the important committees. His genius, individuality 
and daring foresight are indelibly stamped upon every clause of our 
National Law—the law under which Americans are guaranteed for all 
time Religious, Commercial and Personal Liberty. During Hamilton's life- 
time he used his great influence to encourage and protect the brewin 
industry. Among all the Fathers of the Republic none knew better than 
he that honestly-brewed barley-malt beers make for true temperance, 
This American Colossus, who was second only ere in the 
service rendered his country,drank good beer all his days. We know 
of no one who has yet dared declare that it injured him in any way. 
Under the tenets of the Constitution, which Hamilton did so much 
to make a fact, Anheuser-Busch 58 years ago launched their great 
institution. During these years they have honestly brewed honest . 
To-day 7500 people are “pe required to meet the public demand. B= 
Their world-famed brand B SER, because of its quality, purity, § 
mildness and exquisite flavor, exceeds the sale of any other beer by ff 
millions of bottles. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH‘: ST. LOUIS,U.S.A. 


Visivors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres 


udweiser 


Means Moderation 
































OUR TREES—How to.Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 
Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 








Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year's subscription for $4.00. 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

















bulb garden next spring. There is an as- 
tonishing lack in this respect in most 
home gardens in America. One can buy 
bulbs of crocuses, daffodils, poet’s narcis- 
sus, jonquils, snowdrops, tulips, and hya- 
cinths which are offered for a cent or more 
apiece. One of the best dealers adver- 
tises a collection of a thousand bulbs for 
$7.50, and a collection of a thousand 
bulbs of splendid varieties of daffodils 
and narcissus for $12. But even if one 
cannot afford to plant so extensively, a 
few bulbs will be a source of much satis- 
faction. : 

All the bulbs but tulips and hyacinths 
may well be planted this month. These 
two sorts may be held until October. 

When ordering the bulbs be sure to get 
enough for a good indoor showing in ad- 
dition to the outdoor display. Select for 
this purpose the varieties recommended 
for forcing. 





White China asters. 


This is the month to get cuttings of 
plants that are wanted for window gar- 
dens. There may be killing frosts before 
the end of the month and cuttings should 
be taken before this. 


PLANT THE STATELY LILIES 


The neglect of lilies by American gar- 
deners has often been commented upon. 
Most other types of beautiful flowers are 
largely grown and many of them receive 
special attention from amateurs. But the 
stately lilies with their grace of form and 
beauty of color are scarcely more grown 
to-day than they were in the old-fash- 
ioned gardens of our grandparents. Yet 
it is easy to get the bulbs and many of 
them thrive for years after they are 
planted. 

From August until November is the 
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best season for planting lilies. The fine 
Madonna lily makes a considerable root 
growth in fall and should be planted in 
August or early September. The others 
may be set out whenever one can get the 
bulbs, many of which are imported and 
do not arrive until November or even 
December. To be able to plant these, the 
ground should be covered with a thick 
layer of leaves or straw and so kept from 
freezing. Plenty of good varieties of lily 
bulbs may be bought for about a dollar 
a dozen. These are offered at that price: 
Candidum, Canadense, Croceum, Ele- 
gans, Harrisii, Wallacei. The tiger-lily 
bulbs are even cheaper. Several dealers 
grow their own bulbs in America, which 
is a distinct advantage to the buyer. 


CLEAN CULTURE IN AUTUMN 


This is the season to remember that 
“one year’s seeding makes seven year’s 
weeding.” The destruction of all weedy 
plants before they go to seed will help to 
keep the garden clean in future years. 
One plant will produce an astonishing 
number of seeds if left to mature. 

Clean culture this month also helps to 
reduce insect pests and fungous diseases. 
The cutting or gathering and burning of 
all canes, runners, vines, etc., which are 
past their usefulness tends to destroy the 
larve of insects and the spores of fungi. 
Future trouble from these causes is thus 
likely to be lessened. 

In the orchard the picking up of wind- 
falls and feeding to stock or making into 
cider tends to destroy apple maggots and 
codling moth larve and so reduces the egg- 
laying parents for future broods of pests. 
The same is true of plums and peaches 
infested by curculio larve. 

Make a careful examination of all 
peach trees for borers. Their presence is 
shown by a gummy exudation on the 
bark of the base of the trunk. Dig away 
with a sharp pointed knife until the white 
worm is found. Examine young apple 
trees also. If you see sawdust-like cast- 
ings around the base, or depressed black- 
ish spots on the bark dig the culprit out. 
If the apple trees are three or four years 
old or older, paint the bark with pure 
white lead mixed with pure raw linseed 
oil, but do not paint peach trees with it. 

Pull up and burn the China aster 
plants as soon as they have finished flow- 
ering. Aphides live on the roots and will 
become abundant if the plants are left in 
the soil. 


SOME CALIFORNIA SUGGESTIONS 


Much of what has been written above 
applies to California and the South as 
well as to the East and North. But in the 
first-named State many opportunities are 
Open to amateur gardeners that are not 
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suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great Autumn and Winter Fashion 
numbers ! Beginning with the 


FORECAST OF AUTUMN FASHIONS* 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers — see 
list below) you will receive the most complete presen- 
tation of styles ever offered American women. Dur- 
ing the very period when these numbers appear you 
will be selecting your Fall and Winter wardrobe and 
paying hundreds of dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., 
you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 
pensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want, are the ones that cost more than 
you can afford ! 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


Why take chances again this year when by simply 
sending i in the coupon, and at your convenience paying 
$2 — a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown — you can insure the correctness of your 
whole wardrobe ? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the ac- 
knowledged authority on what is worn by well-dressed 
American women. Here are your twelve numbers 
(and one extra): 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions,* Sept. 1 


The early and most authentic forecast of the Winter mode, pre- 
senting more than forty model gowns specially designed by the 
smartest couturiers of Paris and shown for the first time in 


America in this issue. 


Autumr Millinery Sept. 15 
A hundred or more of the smartest 
hats Paris has designed for the Au- 
tumn, and dozens of model gowns 
from the Openings 


The Paris Openings 
The Fall athlon of the leading 


Oct. 1 


dressmakers of Paris weeks ahead 
of other magazines. Superbly 
illustrated 

Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 


Working plans for your entire 
winter wardrobe — the newest 


models adapted to pattern form 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
Showing the mode in its Winter 
culmination — charming model 
smart conturiers evolve for their 
private clientele 


Vanities Number Nov. 15 


Those graceful little touches that 
make the smart woman smart, 
where to get them and how to use 
them 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Vows . solution of the Christmas 
gift problem. A new idea 

Christmas Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical ideas for 
holiday entertaining 


Jan. 1 


Lingerie Number 


«* Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does ; 
the tenth is a reader of VOGUE ’”’ 


Xxi 
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stands. 


*OUR 
SPECIAL OFFER 
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HE Forecast of Au- 
tumn Fashions Number 
is already on the news- 


If you enclose the 


$2 with the coupon below, 
we will send you with our 
compliments this earliest 
and most authentic fore- 


cast of the Winter mode, 
making thirteen numbers 


instead of twelve. 


Or, if more convenient send 


coupon without money. Your 


subscription will then start 
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| be you are planning to build a home you will find it to your 
advantage to read this booklet before you decide on the material 
you are going to use. It is beautifully illustrated, full of valuable 
suggestions, and gives a short, concise statement of the merits of 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America have proved that no other 
wood so successfully withstands exposure to the weather as 
White Pine. And itis more than simply durable; it holds its place 
perfectly for more than a life-time, without warping or checking or 
opening at the joints. This long and satisfactory service makes it 
the most economical wood for home-building. 

Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly available today, 
as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber dealer is unable to supply 
it, we would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. Send for 
booklet now. ‘There is no charge for it to prospective home-builders. 


= ' Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
epresentin, 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Ndi 7 

fed tercone Bender omen 1918 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
and Michigan, and The Associated 

White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 



































SEEING NATURE FIRST 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 
One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 


An ideal gift for a nature-lover 


Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. We will send this book and a year’s 
subscription for $3.00. 
Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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possible in more severe climates. Here 
are some bulbs which experience has 
shown to be desirable for September 
planting: Crocus, gladiolus, Ixias, nar- 
cissus, Spanish Iris, Amaryllis. 

Californians are also fortunate in the 
variety of vegetables that may be sown 
now. Beets, Brussels sprouts, carrots, 
cabbage, endive, kale, lettuce, radishes, 
parsley, parsnips, and spinach may all be 
planted this month. 


MBS: FRANCIS KING, president of 
the Woman’s National Agricultural 
and Horticultural Association, in her book, 
The Well-considered Garden, has this to 
say about color in the garden: — 

“T have a new profession to propose, a 
profession of specialists; it should be 
called that of the garden colorist. The 
office shall be distinct from that of the 
landscape architect, distinct indeed from 
those whose office it already is to prescribe 
the plants for the garden. The garden 
colorist shall be qualified to plant beauti- 
fully, according to color, the best planned 
gardens of our best designers. It shall be 
his duty, first, to possess a true color in- 
stinct; second, to have had much experi- 
ence in the growing of flowers, notably in 
the growing of varieties in form and color; 
third, so to make his planting plans that 
there shall be successive pictures of love- 
liness melting into each other with suc- 
cessive months; and, last, he must pay, if 
possible, a weekly visit to his gardens, for 
no eye but his discerning one will see in 
them the evil and the good.” 


HE Farley and Loetscher Manufac- 

turing Company of Dubuque have 
published an interesting booklet called 
“Save Our Native Birds” in which the 
varying types of bird-houses and the pre- 
dilections of the different kinds of birds 
are described. 

Martin houses, it seems, should be 
erected in the open in an exposed part of a 
lot, far enough away from buildings and 
trees to give the birds ample flying room. 
They should never be less than ten feet 
from the ground, preferably twelve feet. 

Bluebird houses should be placed in 


‘orchards or among trees or shrubbery, six 


to eight feet from the ground. 

Wren houses can be placed under gables, 
porches or in trees, anywhere out of reach 
of human hands. 

Chickadee houses should be placed in 
retiring positions, not much frequented. 
Chickadees are very shy. 

Houses should always be erected open- 
ing toward the south or east, preferably 
the south. 
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A HOUSE THAT SOLVES 
PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 109) 


fitted up as a sitting-room for the maids. 
A kitchen pantry with a built-in refriger- 
ator, its ice-compartment connected with 
the outside entry, occupied the remainder 
of this service department. There was a 
tall slim closet for brooms beside the gas 
range, and another slim closet to hold ex- 
tra leaves for the dining-room table. 
There was a cupboard for kitchen dishes 
over a little table where one might sit to 
make out order slips for the tradesmen. 
A fireless cooker was on the floor under 
the clock-shelf. The sink was under the 
two windows on the east. 

This kitchen sink was a good conven- 
ient sink, but it was not there that we 
would have elected to wash our dishes. 
We would have washed them in the Ger- 
man silver sink in the butler’s pantry. 
It would have been our first opportunity 
to use a German silver sink. It seemed to 
us to settle the “What shall the sink be 
made of?’ question once for all. You 
can polish a German silver sink indefi- 
nitely and it will never wear down to any 
sub-stratum of some other metal. It is 
smooth but not hard. This sink was di- 
vided into two compartments, each with 
an outlet, by a narrow partition, and was 
provided with a projecting, swinging 
faucet into which both the hot and cold 
water ran, and which could be pushed 
to one side out of the way, or swung for- 
ward over the dishes to rinse them. Un- 
der the sink was a radiator plate-warmer 
which also served as a heater for the 
pantry. 

The larger factors of the house that 
combined the two characteristics we have 
been keeping our eyes on, were the con- 
servatory, which we should prefer to call 
a plant room; the sleeping-porch above 
it with Whitney casements that opened 
outward by means of sliding bars, ad- 
justable from inside, so that the whole 
window-frame could be made practically 
windowless; and the compact homogene- 
ity of the house and garage united by 
means of the brick walls of the drying- 
yard. 





A coop idea for a towel and medicine 
closet in two bathrooms that have a com- 
mon wall is to divide the one closet space 
into thirds laterally. The upper third 
forms the two shallow medicine closets, 
back to back, with a mirrored door in 
each bathroom. The other two thirds ex- 
tend through the depth of the closet, and 
are used for towels, each of these divisions 
opening into one of the bathrooms. 








HE WHO USES CYPRESS BUILDS BUT ONCE 
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SO MANY PEOPLE KNOW 


so little about woods 
(and their relative values—How is it with you?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE THINK 
that ‘SLUMBER IS LUMBER’’—(How often do YOU 
specify the kind of wood you want used by your builder?) 
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SO MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE 


that frequent Repair Bills are “‘Necessary Evils?’ — 
that we believe we are doing a public service in informing you and other intelligent people on 


("THE W,OOD-ETERNAL’') 


HERE IS CYPRESS VS. AN IRON PLUG: 


About 110 years ago, when Louisiana was a French 
Province, the Water Mains of New Orleans were 
CYPRESS logs, 18 feet long by 22 inches diameter, 
with a 5-inch hole bored lengthwise. These were 
joined by short iron tubes, tapered at both ends. A 
few years ago these were replaced by the most modern 
system. Below is a photograph of a section of one 


HERE IS CYPRESS VS. WEATHER: 
A photograph of a CYPRESS SHINGLE 
from the Austen Homestead, Staten Island, N.Y. 
built in 1710, and at last accounts still occu- 
pied by descendants of its original builders, with 
the original CYPRESS roof practically intact. 


of the CYPRESS mains just as it was dug up—as sound 
as ever after 100 years’ contact with wet earth. 


**He who uses CYPRESS builds but once.”’ 


Below is a photograph 
of one of the iron con- 
nections just as dug up 
—most of them rusted 
past all usefulness. 


CYPRESS is in truth ‘‘the wood eternal.’’ If you are putting up a palace ora 
pasture-fence, and want to build it ‘FOR KEEPS’”—USE CYPRESS. 


There is an unusually liberal education (and a wonderful INVESTMENT value for you) in this 
CYPRESS advertising—and in the detailed information and reliable counsel to be had promptly 
WITHOUT COST, if you will WRITE US YOUR OWN NEEDS (big or little), and ASK YOUR 
OWN QUESTIONS of the ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT”? of the 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla., and-1206 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 











A book which will please the nature lover 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — “The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 
well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round ” in this 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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SOCIETY 


TOWN & COUNTRY professes to a frank 
and wholesome friendliness toward out- 
door life and luxurious living. It reflects 
this life with accuracy and understand- 
ing whether it touches social events, art, 
books, the drama, country house life, 
golf, polo, tennis, travel, hunting, dogs, gardening or 
rors in Diplomatic Circles or in the Army and 
avy. 


TOWN & COUNTRY keys its comment to the tone of 
the drawing-room. It isa pictorial paper but it selects 
its pictures with a view to the eternal interest that 
exists in people who do noteworthy things. 
There is a theatre in New York which contains 
only two hundred seats. Its great attraction is 


that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos- 
phere, its productions or its audience, 


TowN & COUNTRY’S great attraction to its readers 
is that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos- 
phere, its contents or its audience. 


It is doubtful, indeed, judged by the character of its 
contents and appearance, if a higher 
standard of quality could be at- 
tained in periodical publishing. 


TOWN &COUNTRY 


Established 1846 
No. 8 West 40TH St., NEw York 


36 ISSUES $5.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A COPY 








THE HOUSE OF TIMBER 
(Continued from page 119) 


nailing for the finish woodwork. It is a 
further safeguard from the spread of fire 
to have all blocking or furring for interior 
wooden cornices and ceiling beams, ex- 
actly conform to the “cross-section” of 
the hollow spaces of same. This, again, 
divides these members into compart- 
ments and renders them slow-burning if, 
perchance, a fire breaks through the ceil- 
ing overhead and into same. Wooden 
door- and window-frames are vulnerable 
points through which fire may be readily 
communicated to the timber framing. In 
Sketch No. 9 is shown a sectional draw- 
ing through a door-frame wherein a 
piece of tin is fastened to the face of the 
framing studding, thus rendering it fire 
retardant and cutting off the danger- 
ous wood-to-wood communication. The 
sketch also illustrates an effective slip- 
joint fire-stop at a point where it should 
always be insisted upon — namely where 
a chimney adjoins the floor construction. 
It consists of two pieces of tin, each bent 
into a right angle. One piece is built into 
the chimney with the leg of the angle 
down, and the other is nailed on top of 
the rough flooring with the leg of the 
angle extending up and under the one on 
the chimney. The “slip” should be not 
less than one inch at first floor, two inches 
at second floor, and three inches at attic 
floor. The “‘cover”’ should never be less 
than four inches. Thus an efficient fire- 
stop is provided that will not be vitiated 
by any settlement that may occur, either 
in the brickwork of the chimney or in 
the timber frame. 





THE PASSING OF THE ATTIC 
(Continued from page 123) 


log-cabin rugs. Pale-pink flowered cre- 
tonne was used for side curtains at the 
windows, for the cushions and valances of 
the window-seats, and for an upholstered 
easy-chair. Woodwork and furniture were 
painted cream white; pure white would 























have been chilly against the pale blue. 
“*We had to economize by the time we 
reached the top story,” my friend said. 
“You know how it is in a new house. The 
bills surprise you so. We took any old 


° = things — odd pieces we went to house- 

The Art of Spending . = keeping with, and made them into a ‘set’ 
A very eminent editor has said —‘‘The gospel of advertising is Prepare to buy'”’ of furniture by enameling them all alike. 
See how out of style the bureau is! And 

the two straight chairs are kitchen chairs.” 
“Nothing could be prettier,” I assured 
her. “You have thought of everything, 
too, that a guest could want.”’ Near the 
head of the bed was a diminutive white 
tabouret holding a memorandum pad with 
pencil attached. On the round table near 
the south window were a fragrant sweel- 
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Very true — and a tremendously illuminating text. There are many schools which teach the 
art of making money; but none attempt to teach the best ways of spending, or buying 

In this respect every good publication is an educational force. Through its advertising columns you 
may ‘prepare to buy” ’— you may secure advance information on anything required from cellar toattic. 

Advertising teaches you what is WHAT! It makes you a better judge of values— it enables 
you to pick and choose, and get the most for your money. 

Be thankful for advertising, and prove it by your works 


THe ApverTIsiInNG MANAGER 
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grass sewing-basket and a portable black 
letter desk, both well equipped. 

Beside the bed lay a small white fur rug, 
soft for bare feet. The dotted muslin 
fulled over the casements; the fringed 
dimity bedspread, the embroidered bu- 
reau cover were snowy white. The table- 
cover was an oriental square of gold and 
white. Yet the delicately tinted, dainty 
room had character. We explained it 
partly by the touches of black in the little 
desk, in the picture-frames, and in a tiny 
old-fashioned sewing-rocker, its black 
ground made gay by crimson roses and 
golden apples painted among green leaves. 
A crimson velvet head-rest in the easy 
chair supplied, as it were, a bass note to 
the light pinks in the cretonne, and the 
same artful harmony was repeated in a 
vase of spicy carnations. 

The pictures in the black frames made 
part of the restfulness of the room. They 
were a print of the lovely Madonna of the 
Goldfinch, and a Diirer drawing — the 
head of a benign old man. A rosy little 
view of the snow-capped Jungfrau at sun- 
set, though only a postal card, made, in a 
gilt frame, a warm bit of color on the cool 
wall, and confirmed the feeling of being up 
among the clouds. 

“Now come into John’s den — he’s off 
for the day — and amuse yourself while 
I’m keeping house.” 

I was led across into the southeast 
room, done in warm gray enriched by 
oriental rugs and hangings. Here, on a 
Bokhara-covered couch, I lay, before a 
singing hearth-fire, and thought of the 
third-story room in the farmhouse where 
the sturdy country boy that grew up to be 
my father slept — and shivered — in the 
snow-flakes that blew through the open- 
ings under the eaves. 

The door was open into the sewing- 
room. North and east windows gave 
plenty of light for sewing, but for warmth 
the walls had been papered in light tan, 
and the dashes of scarlet in pillows and 
pincushions would brighten even the mo- 
notonous life of a seamstress. 

And the views from all these third-story 
windows! Down through lacy tree-tops 
to the box borders in the garden, over 
sloping suburban lawns to a bit of silver 
water gleaming through tree-trunks, or, 
best of all, across roofs and spires and 
smokestacks to a sky which would be 
glorious at sunset. 

“I wonder whether living with third- 
story views would n’t enlarge one’s na- 
ture,” I said. ‘I always feel so inspired, 
so different, high up.” 

“Stay long enough to find out,” my 
friend invited. 

But I did not need to stay long to realize 
that the “attic” room “‘doeth good like a 
medicine.” 
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What’s Beyond Your Walls? 


with its cheery atmosphere and sur- 


rounded by objects whose association makes them very dear to you. 
Your walls shut out the world and its worries, but do they shut out 
one fear that arises as you look around? Is the menace of a fire that might 


VY pound at home in the library 


destroy your home always beyond the walls and out of your mind? 


You can keep that disquieting fear beyond your walls forever if you 


build your home of 





NATCO-HOLLOW-TILE 


_ Fire insurance is a part of foresight, to be sure, but the man who 
builds his home of Natco throughout is insuring not merely against financial 
loss but against loss of the personal possessions that no money can duplicate. 


Besides the fire-safety, Natco gives your home an equally effective and 
enduring protection against the assaults of age and the elements. Nature 
has no power that can ever take your Natco Home from you. With its 
air blankets, it aids you in keeping out Winter’s cold and Summer's heat. 


Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as the material to use 
but as a free Service at your command. The Service of the experienced Natco Engineers 


Natco Hollow 











working with you, your Architect and Contractor from the first plans to 


Tile and its in- the finished building. Natco Service is one of the factors that make Natco 


air blan- 


and waste in building. 


constrction so uniformly satisfactory and economical. It prevents mistakes 


Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out more about Natco. 
Send for our 32-page hand-book, “Fireproof Houses,” with photographs and 
descriptions of Natco Residences. Mailed anywhere for 10c. (stamps or 


coin). Address Dept. K. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING -COMPANY 


Established 1889 


Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











You are Interested tess ** 


hings . 


in something .. . met. 


We read and clip thousands of newspapers and magazines 
n 


every week; therefore, we can equip you SPEEDILY and 


economically for a debate, speech, lecture, essay, or anything 
else or up-to-date information, and MORE of it than 
your competitors are likely to get. 


Twenty select clippings for $1.00. 
By the month, $1.00 and upwards. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, which explains the scope of the 
clipping industry. 


20th Century Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Life Building, Chicage 
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If your news-dealer does not carry it 
write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


sending us his name and address. 








25 Cuts At all News stands 
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IMRHCOTS'TRERIES 


Window with Striped Yoredale 
Where the Sun Streams In 


Those were always the windows 
dificult to drape—until Orinoka 
fadeless fabrics were created. The 
hottest sun will not affect them. 


When soiled, wash them in the tub. 


They are dyed in the yarn and 
have the look of silk—at inexpen- 
sive prices. Send for helpful book- 
let, “Draping the Home,” and 
name of retailer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
155 Clarendon Bldg., New York 
See these goods at your dealer's and ins‘st upon this 
Guarantee, which is on every bolt. 

These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the pur- 
chase price. 
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Why not Enjoy this 
Convenience? 
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The Mallory Shutter Worker is easily 
installed — can be attached in a few moments 
without any difficulty. 

It automatically locks your shutters in any 
position — they cannot slam in a heavy wind 
and are practically burglar-proof when bowed 
or closed. 


The convenience is surprising; the cost 
trifling. 
Write for detailed information 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 
































THE BUILDING INSTINCT 
(Continued from page 128) 


All over the land, houses are going up 
precisely as ours went up. Everywhere, 
couples, just as we were, are planning 
houses that will be absolutely perfect. No 
compromise for them! And as loving a 
particular person is supposed to let us 
into the secret of loving everybody, — in 
a purely platonic way, of course, — and 
having children of our own causes us to 
take an interest in other people’s children, 
so, having built a house ourselves, we are 
interested in other houses and their 
builders. 

As with our house, so with other houses. 
The universe centers in each one of them. 
We begin to understand the mathematical 
truism that in an infinite universe, the 
center is everywhere and the circumfer- 
ence nowhere; we begin to apprehend the 
esoteric truism that human life is a homo- 
geneous stream. We identify ourselves 
with other builders; in a real sense, their 
success is our success; their failure is ours. 

How rich we are with our proprietary 
interest in every house that’s building! 
Wayside cottage, country estate, city 
mansion, we scorn not the humblest, we 
can afford the most palatial. Of course, 
we don’t assert this spiritual ownership 
too openly, and we are rather chary of 
suggestions. As with salvation, every man 
has to work out his own domiciliation. 
Besides, we don’t want to get into the 
why-did-n’t-you class. 

We feel somewhat like an old, happily 
married couple during a wedding cere- 
mony. We’re happy, but we have a tend- 
ency to tears. How cock-sure these fledg- 
ling robins are! Life is going to be such 
a picnic for them. Well, so it will be; but 
they don’t stop to think that there are ele- 
ments of discomfort in every picnic. 

Will their first quarrel, like ours, be 
due to the vexations of house-building? 
Will they learn, as we did, that when per- 
sons care for each other, quarrels can’t 
be more than skin-deep? Like children’s 
diseases, they bring their anti-toxins with 
them, so you can’t have them twice. The 
thing to do is to watch out for complica- 
tions and after-effects. 

When we come to build our second 
house, we are not so anxious about the 
bathroom as the ballroom. It’s very im- 
portant that the living-room and the book- 
room and the lovely, large square hall can 
be thrown into one great space, and that 
the hall light — if we have one — is high 
enough not to interfere with young whirl- 
ing heads, full of the foolishest dreams. 

This second nest is really a launching- 
nest, dedicated to what we call coming- 
out parties. Poking-out would be a more 
descriptive term. Much as we hate to 
think of it, — and yet we’re proud, too, 
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he Lath 1s Responsible 
ost Plaster Failures 
It’s not so much what 
goes into the plaster as 
goes under it that makes 
your walls permanent. 


Metal lath is the modern plas- 
ter base. Ask any architect. 


Ano-Jsurn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is the ideal metal lath because it is made with 
a mesh that the plaster grips permanently; 
because it expands and contracts with the 
plaster under the stress of sudden temperature 
changes and because it is equally adaptable 
for inside plaster and outside stucco. 


**Practical Homebuilding’’ tells all about 
metal lath as compared to other plaster 
bases. It gives you comparative cost of 
stucco, brick and frame construction — 
floor plans—a fund of real building in- 
formation, Send for it today. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for booklet 559 
North Western Expanded 
Metal Company 
955 Old Colony Building, 


407 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 



































Imported 
Marble 


Mantels 





Marble Benches for the Hall and Garden 
S. KLABER & CO. 


Established 1849 126 West 34th St., New York 
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Compare “Standard” Built-in | 
Baths (“Conred” pattern shown 1 
above) with the ordinary bath |] 
on feet and you will readily see 
which should be your choice for | 
your bathroom. They buildinto ff 
the walls and floor, are enameled 
all over and are five inches lower 
than the ordinary bath on feet. 
They save space, cleaning labor, cost 
of decorating the exterior and reduce 
the cost of tiling the bathroom. 


“Standard” Built-in Baths are made 
for building into either corner, in 
a recess or wall at back only. 
O 


List price “Standard” “Conred” Bath, 5-ft. 
size, enameled all over, fittings as shown, $69.00 
not including freight, piping and labor install- 
ing. Ask your Architect or Plumber about 
this bath or see all patterns in “Standard” 
Showrooms. Illustrated booklet on request. 
Look for the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


standard Sanitary TI)fy. Co. 


Dept. S Pittsburgh 
“Standard” Showrooms 





ag inahadva svesed cone 900 S. Michigan Blvd. 





Se padgireceten 100-102 North Fourth St. 
ptm Vewavaredenarass Euclid Avenue 
CM dsccldesiwddcésacsses St. 
BE etude nceeeeeyscensetwcs 311-321 Erie St. 
Oo cccevcccvecccccs ont + West Twelfth St. 
BEY. 555 ckse08e0c 319-323 West Main St. 
Nashville. ............ sis 817 T Tenth Avenue, S. 
New Orleans.............. 846-866 ronne St. 
Houston, Tex....... Cor. Preston & Smith Sts. 
San Antonio, Tex............ 212-216 Losoya St. 
Fort Worth, Tex......... Front and Jones Sts. 
ETL ctancckvecunntesssee 2023 Main St. 
San Rupeions (eee Rialto Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. (Office)........ Hammond Bidg 
po ee 59 Richmond St., E 
Hamilton, Can........... 20-28 Jackson St., W 








THOUSAND YEAR PINE 


actual history of an ancient tree from the tree’s own 
record in its annual rings of growth. 
of Old Pine were many and various, extending all the 
way from childhood to old age, and the tree never failed 
to enter the date of each adventure in his diary. 
story will quicken every reader’s interest in trees and 
in the preservation of our forests. 


Enos A. Mills’s 
THE STORY OF A 


Reveals the fascinating possibilities of reading the 


The adventures 


The 


Illustrated. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


75 cents et 











— the time has come for the young birds 
to leave us. They must flutter away and 
fall and learn to fly, and send their songs 
heavenward, and grub for worms in the 
honest earth. 

Human children, like the _ spider’s 
young, live on their parents, only with 
us it isn’t our backs they batten on. 
Gently and joyously we give them of our 
hearts, organs that are miraculously re- 
newed. So it is of the children we are al- 
ways thinking. We really thought of them 
when we started our first house; we thought 
of them when we built our second; we are 
really thinking of them when we build our 
third house, our last one, the best one, in 
our golden afternoon. 


A STUCCO HOUSE AMONG CEDARS 
(Continued from page 99) 


and through it, a glorious view over the 
marshes of Scituate; and the huge cellar 
extending the full length of the house, 
which Mr. Schauffler seriously proposes to 
make into a bowling alley. 

But best of all is the studio. To reach it 
the visitor follows a wide road down 
through a grove of pines and maples, to 
the shore of such a brook as every man 
does not have running through his estate, 
—a brook wide enough to turn a canoe 
around in, and full of musical cascades. 
At its edge stands the studio, a log cabin, 
with a huge stone fireplace and a man- 
telpiece made of a single split log. The 
wood-box is so devised that the four-foot 
logs can be fed into it from the outside; 
and any possible danger from a roaring 
fire is prevented by Mr. Schauffler’s in- 
genious substitute for a fender: a fire- 
screen which pulls down from the mantel- 
piece like a window curtain and completely 
disappears when not needed. The rough 
walls are hung with African war paddles, 
queer old colonial implements, and relics 
of the owner’s sojournings among the 
Indians. Two big tables in the middle of 
the room, and a small bookcase full of well- 
worn volumes, are the only indications 
that this entrancing place is a workshop. 
In fact, the visitor carries away with him 
a feeling of envy for the man whose work 
can be done in such congenial surround- 
ings, and who has been able to make of his 
studio something that everybody has 
wanted from his earliest days — a glori- 
fied playhouse. 


At Cyrene, a colossal statue of Alexan- 
der the Great has been excavated. It is a 
magnificent marble copy of the celebrated 
bronze of Alexander by Lysippus, and is 
known only by copies on coins, the original 
having been destroyed. It is supposed to 
have been made about fifty years after the 
original in the third century before Christ. 
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Build Right—It a 


Safety, beauty and economy 
argue for the stucco house. 
But the walls must be built 
right. This means more than 
good cement. It means good 
materials and good work over 






Rigid Metal Lath 


Herringbone walls do not crack. 
They will not discolor. Herring- 
bone cuts out repairs when it is 
used for both inside and outside 
walls. 

Herringbone ceilings do not fall. 
A beautiful house stays beautiful 
when Herringbone metal lath is 
used. Where corrosion is violent, 
we recommend Herringbone 
Armco iron Lath— made of the 
most rust-resisting iron. Such a 
<> house makes a permanent, fire- 
eae =s resisting and inexpensive home. 


**The House 
That Father Built’’ 


with its beautiful illustrations, help- 
ful suggestions and practical aids 
will be sent free to you if you are 
interested in a house that will last. 
Please mention your architect’s 
name so that we can co-operate with 
him in building you a beautiful, fire- 
resisting home at a minimum ex- 
pense. 

TheGENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
2390 Logan Ave. | Youngstown, Ohio 


Makers also of Self-Sentering, 


the concrete reinforcement that 
eliminates the need of forms, 


Send for 
Book 


> 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 















Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, bound in green buckram, making an ex- 
cellent library reference book on every phase of home- 
making. The issues bound in volume form are those 
from June, 1912, to May, 1913. 


OUR OFFER 
Upon receipt of $2.00, we will send you one of these 
attractive volumes. Send in your order NOW. The 
supply is limited. 
The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Emphasize the feature which 
stands out among all others—the doors! 
Beautiful, perfect doors of correct de- 
sign and exquisite grain increase the 
attractiveness and permanent value of 
your building. You can have 
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by instructing your architect and having 
your contractor furnish them. Every 
genuine Morgan Door is stamped 
“MORGAN?” on the top rail, so you can 
be sure. Morgan doors are guaranteed 
rfect and are made by expert skill 
an Al materials. They are an invest- 
ment giving daily satisfaction. 
Send for our handsome Suggestion Book of 
Interiors, ‘‘ The Door Beautiful.’’ 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-18 CHICAGO 

Factory; Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Eastern Warehouse and Display: Morgan Millwork 
Co., Baltimore. 

Displays: Craftsman Bldg., 6 E. 39th St., New York 
309 Palmer Bidg., Detroit 
Building Exhibit, Insurance Exch.,Chicago 



























To ignore it is to invite 
tree destruction ! 


Study the photographs shown here. Note that 
the tree to the left (No. 1), except for a tiny hole 
in the bark, is apparently sound and healthy. 


But sce, in the other picture (No.2), what that tiny hole 
means! Alittle chiseling, by Davey Tree Surgeons, revealed 
inside a condition of utter decay—the tree a mere shell, an 
easy victim forthe next severe storm. 


Are you blind to this and to other danger signs in your 
trees? Are you, by neglect, inviting their possible ruin? 
Have your trees examined now—before it is too late—by 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


Learn their real condition and reeds from this expert source 
without charge. Real tree surgery is Davey Tree Surgery. 
Officially chosen, after thorough investigation, by U. S. Gov- 
ernment. Miss Ida E. Bliss, Great Neck, L.1I,,N. Y., writes: 
“‘T am quitesure my sick trees would thank you, if they could, 
for the wonderful treatment you have given themand I expect 
to see them improve steadily now that you have gotten themin 
such safeand good condition.” Write today for free ex- 
amination and booklet illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., 1923 Elm St., Kent, 0. 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 

Branches in Principal Cities. Accredi 

Representatives Everywhere 




















Better Food at Lower Cost 


The “high cost of living” is a problem which every housewife now has to consider. To 
assist her in providing her family with the most nutritious food at the least possible expense, 
“The Nutrition of a Household” has been written. It puts the results of scientific investi- 
gations into non-technical form and it is written so delightfully that reading it is as pleasant 
as it is profitable. : 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN BREWSTER 
At all bookstores $1.co net, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park STREET, BosTON 
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MOTOR NOTES 
(Continued from page xv) 
the six the explosions over-lap a littie. 
Still, when the accelerator pedal is de- 
pressed, the push, push, push of each 
successive explosion can be felt by every 
occupant of the car. 

““As the speed rises, this sense of effort 
disappears as the explosions follow faster 
on each other, but in most sixes, they 
reach a point where there arises distinct 
vibration. This comes from a different 
cause, namely the weight of the pistons, 
anid it is more difficult to overcome as 
we make the engine larger. The six- 
cylinder motor is theoretically in abso- 
lutely perfect balance, but this is because 
the vibratory forces due to the rise and 
fall of one piston, are neutralized by 
equal and opposite forces due to another. 
The pistons form what mathematicians 
call ‘a system of bodies,’ and the forces 
existing in each individual have no ef- 
fect on the whole lot considered to- 
gether, because of the canceling of one 
force against another force. 

“Now it is only possible to cancel out 
forces in this way if they are tied together 
strongly. Suppose you had a piece of 
short, heavy shaft with a crank handle 
at each end, two men of equal strength 
could pull on it against each other with- 
out either moving, but if the shaft were 
long and therefore more easily twisted, 
they would each move back as _ they 
pulled. If they pulled always together, 
but in a series of jerks instead of stead- 
ily, they would rock to and fro against the 
twist of the shaft. 

‘“*Now the pistons in an engine are in 
similar case. Each pushes and pulls on 
the crank-shaft as it rotates, and the 
pulls and pushes of all the pistons amount 
to zero just so long as the crank remains 
absolutely stiff and true. Let there be 
ever so slight a twist on the shaft, and 
the forces will no longer cancel out with- 
out a movement of the whole piston mass 
— and if the center of gravity of the pis- 
ton mass moves even but a tiny fraction 
of an inch, we have at once vibration. 
Of course this has nothing to do with an 
explosion force. It is solely the matter 
of the inertia of the pistons as weights 
which are being pumped to and fro by the 
crank. Doubling the area of a piston more 
than doubles its weight. Conversely, if 
we halve its area, we do more than halve 
the weight. The stresses due to piston 
reciprocation follow the weights, so a 
3-inch piston has less than half the power 
for vibration making of a 4-inch piston. 

“Let us now come back to the explo- 
sion again. Imagine a six-cylinder crank- 
shaft as held rigidly at the fly wheel end 
and supported on its bearings. Suppose 
we put enough pressure on one of the 
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crank pins, we could twist the shaft a 
little, the bearings being prevented from 
bending, but not from twisting. Now 
if we had a big piston, the explosive force 
on a large area of its head is very great 
and it may even be great enough actually 
to twist the crank shaft, supposing the 
driving resistance of the car is enough 
jo hold the fly wheel rigid, so to speak, 
against the effort of the explosion in the 
free cylinder. This effect does actually 
occur in big sixes, unless the crank-shaft 
is very large in diameter, and this means 
weight. A crank-shaft capable of elimi- 
nating all spring, so that it can cancel out 
the forces due to the reciprocation of the 
pistons, apart from the explosion, calls 
for stiffness and weight. It also demands 
a heavy crank case so that the bearings 
for the crank-shaft may hold up rigidly 
against any tendency of the shaft to whip 
or bend. These may sound like very 
small things, but they are very large in 
effect, and many an engineer has had a 
sleepless night seeking the cause for some 
irritating vibration. In almost all cases 
the answer is the same: more weight in the 
crank shaft and crank case.” 

While this explanation of Mr. Vincent’s 
may sound somewhat technical to the 
average person, it is nevertheless intelli- 
gible to any one who actually understands 
the workings of the inside of a motor, and 
it brings out points about which the aver- 
age motorist has perhaps never thought. 

Mr. Newby, of the National Company, 
in telling why he adopted the twelve, says: 
“Steam pushes, gasoline explodes, and 
herein has lain the difference between the 
steam engine and the gasoline motor. It 
has long been the ambition of automobile 
makers to find a way to make gasoline 
push. They have searched for a power 
that would flow instead of throb, a power 
that might be controlled with the utmost 
flexibility, a power that would not rack 
the machinery by which it is created. 
Twelve cylinders operate on one crank 
shaft and there is a continuous overlap- 
ping of impulses— so that at last the 
steam effect has been attained in a gaso- 
line motor.” 

As for the eight-cylinder motor, which 
was an attempt to improve upon the six 
and four, it is rumored in trade circles that 
the twelve-cylinder makers really sur- 
prised their eight-cylinder brethren by 
bringing out dozen-cylinder models. Some 
of the companies manufacturing eight- 
cylinder cars this year are the Cadillac, 
Cole, Remington, King, Ross, etc. The 
eight-cylinder makers had a precedent in 
one foreign car— the De Dion. A year 
ago it was known that a number of makers 
were experimenting with eight-cylinder 
machines, but not a word was said about 
any one making a twelve for the market. 























QUIET - 
ACTION 
CLOSETS 





N Mott’s Quiet-Action closets 
the embarrassing noise of rush- 
ing and swishing water has been 

reduced to a minimum—at the 
same time giving a thorough flush. 


Made in two designs:— 


“Silentis”—For fourteen years the 
highest type of Water Closet fix- 
ture. Perfected to operate with a 
minimum of noise. It has a large 
bowl of the finest vitreous china 
ware, extra large seat and a gas- 
proof, metal to metal connection 
with soil pipe. 

“Silentum”—A quiet-action closet 
of moderate cost. Vitreous china 
bowl and tank. Strongly made to 
give years of satisfactory service. 


A new illustrated booklet giving 
full description and prices of 
Mott’s Quiet-Action Closets will 
be sent free on request. 


Write for Mott’s 112 page “Bathrocm Booklet” 
descriptive of modern plumbing fixtures and 
accessories. Sent on receipt of four cents postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 = Eighty-seven years of Supremacy = 1915 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


- 430.434 [one 


Pittsburgh . Peoples Building Portland, Ore. . loc ig. 
Chicago . 1045S. Michigan Ave. +Wash. D.C. . Woodward Bldg. 
Minneapolis Builder's Exchange © NewOrleans,814Maison-Blanche 


. _ Builder 
Atlanta, Peters ie. Tera St. Denver . . . 1834 Blake St. 


Sete nt * 406 White Belting {Se Lock. ence St 
Cleveland . 846 Leader-News Bldg. . NY. LG q 
etroit . . . . Penobscot Bldg. tMontreal, Can. .: 
Des Moines, 205-209 W. Court Ave. mn Antonio . 431 Main Ave. 
} Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 














guarantee their product. 








A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


FRIEND of mine had occasion to buy a fountain pen. 
stationer’s display and asked if it was guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The salesman answered that it was not and handed my friend another, saying, ‘* Here 
is the —— pen (mentioning a well-known make), which is fully guaranteed.” 
The first pen had no name. The other was one of the widely advertised kind. Manu- 
facturers who are willing to spend money in advertising are most generally willing to 
In fact, advertising is really a guarantee of quality, for if 
the article wasn’t sure to make good, it would not be worth while to advertise it — 
which is another good reason for patronizing our advertisers. 


He chose one from the 





THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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IRST and foremost, it burns less coal 
than any other heat; and costs less to 
install than any radiator heat. This 

is a strong statement. We would like the 
opportunity of proving to you that it is 
none too strong. 

Second, it ventilates while it heats. 


Third, it automatically mixes just the 
right amount of moisture with the heat. 


rd 


Fourth, it is noiseless. No banging of 
pipes and radiators. No sissing or sizzling. 

Fifth, it is leakless, because there is 
nothing to leak. 


Sixth, it is odorless and dustless. 


Chicago 
2767-H Lincoln 


‘A 
a 
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r A A FEW OF ITS ADVANTAGES 











HE KELSE 


Ave. WAR” AIR GENERATOR 


Syracuse, N. Y. — 305 James St. 





Let us explain how it both heats and 
ventilates at the same time. It takes the 
clean, fresh air from outside and heating 
it to an agreeable, healthy temperature, 
delivers it to your rooms. It will furnish 
a complete change of air, four times 
an hour. 


But what you want is the full particu- 
lars of the Kelsey Health Heat. We 
have a booklet that will give them to you. 
It is called “Some Saving Sense on 
Heating.” We should welcome your re- 
quest for one. 


New York 
103-H Park 
Ave. 
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prevents all this. 


Keep rain and snow 
out of concrete walls 


Concrete is full of small holes—that’s the cause of 
rain-soaked, stained and cracked walls. 


Look at the house on the left. It shows the blotchy, 
hair-crack effect of weather on uncoated concrete. 
Not only unsightly, but means damp walls. 


Bay State “ccnc" Coating 


It seals the pores of the concrete 








or stucco, making the walls absolutely weatherproof. 


As shown on the house to the right, “Bay State” 
waterproofs and beautifies without losing the dis- 
tinctive texture ofcement. You can get “Bay State” 
in white and a variety of beautiful tints. As an 
interior finish, too, it is without an equal. 

If your house is concrete, stucco or brick, 


or if you’re going to build, send for the 
Bay State Booklet No. 17 and tint card. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
New York Office: Architects’ Building 


















The only modern twelve-cylinder car from 
which things might have been learned was 
an English Sunbeam, which very few 
American engineers had ever seen. Of 
course, the eight-cylinder engine, as an 
engine, was not particularly new, for in 
the aeronautic world it was quite an old 
timer, some of the early aeroplane motors, 
such as the Antoinette, E. M. V. Wolsley, 
and others being of this type. While cer- 
tain twelve-cylinder motors for aeroplanes 
have been used, they were not of a type 
practical for automobiles. In 1902, Char- 
ron, Girardot, and Voight produced an 
experimental car having eight cylinders 
all in line, as did the Weigel Company in 
1907 and Rolls Royce with a “V” engine 
car in 1905, but none of these ever found 
their way to America. Claims made by 
the makers of eights do not differ greatly 
from producers of twelves, and time will 
only tell which will be the one favored by 
the public. 


THE BACK DOORYARD 


HE only serious “out” about the home 

we bought in this pleasant country 
town three years ago was the kitchen 
dooryard. The rambling old house itself 
had been brought delightfully up to date 
— plumbed, electrified, and radiatored 
to the height of comfort. On the long 
south exposure, the sunny windows of the 
“double parlors” and the dining-room 
looked out through an _ old-fashioned 
screen of flowering quince, bridal wreath, 
and pineapple bush, upon a lawn sprinkled 
with myrtle and robins, and shaded by 
tall pear trees and lilacs. From the kitch- 
en we could see, across a glorious peony 
hedge, the neat vegetable garden, which 
ended in a fence draped with woodbine. A 
lattice, continuing the southern line of the 
kitchen wall and then running at right 
angles to the barn, hid, with wistaria and 
grapevines, the kitchen dooryard from 
all passers by. It was only from the 
kitchen door that one saw — and suffered. 

By some strange economy of the previ- 
ous owners, everything had been left in 
that latticed square that should not have 
been left — all the “‘conveniences” that 
people had at their back doors fifty years 
ago; the ash barrel, the garbage bucket, 
and worse. Even when these things had 
been razed, the barren spot was dismal 
with associations. No relief was to be 
found either in the bare barn wall beyond 
the trellis or in the lattice archway fram- 
ing a corner of the henyard surrounded by 
chicken wire. 

Now, the kitchen-maid gets her out- 
look upon the whole world through her 
kitchen door, and we are progressive 
enough in this village to consider the maid. 
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Besides, we were planning to be our own 
maids. In a country village, that is the 
simplest way. And we had determined 
that our mornings of work should be as 
cheerful as our afternoons of leisure. On 
the buff-tinted wall of our kitchen, over 
the row of enameled saucepans, we had 
hung a house-frau of Hals who smiled in- 
spiration at us. We had discarded the 
ugly, enveloping gingham aprons, except 
for blacking the stove, and were training 
ourselves to cook and wash dishes in ruf- 
fled semi-circles of flowered ripplette 
(which need not be ironed). Plainly the 
depressing back dooryard did violence to 
our ideals. The desert must be made to 
blossom as the rose. How many times a 
day was our door opened upon it! Opened 
by the butcher’s boy, the grocer’s boy, 
the wash-woman, the tramp, —a race 
not yet extinct in our region. Through 
this door tidbits must be taken to the 
hens; coal, wood, and oil brought in from 
the shed, vegetables from the garden. 
Across the tiny stoop dish-towels were 
hung to sun and air after every bout of 
dish-washing. Why, we saw more of this 
little patch of ground than of all the rest 
of our estate! And when the screen door 
was put up for the summer the spot was 
a constant, unbearable eye-sore. 

So we went to work. We did not wait 
till fall to sow grass seed, but counted on 
the late summer rains to give it a start. 
Our faith was rewarded by a fine, scattered 
growth of tender blades before frost. To 
keep careless feet from it the Man of the 
House laid a walk of cunning little flag- 
stones between the porch and the arch- 
way. Then that barn wall! How high, 
how bare it was, broken only by two small 
windows! But honeysuckle grows fast, 
and ampelopsis grows thick, and we set 
out several plants of each, planning to 
train them gracefully over the windows 
when they should get there. <A friend of- 
fered a shoot from her trumpet vine; the 
long red trumpets hang so splendidly over 
barn walls. Against an awkward rock on 
the near corner of the bank below the 
barn, we set climbing a memorial rose; 
and a chance elder-bush, drooping above 
it, we espaliered against the wall with ex- 
cellent effect. Carrying basket and trowel 
to the woods we brought back ferns to 
plant at the base of the barn wall. Over 
the homely stoop we started a vine of the 
fall clematis, which is a fast grower and 
sweetens the air with its snow when other 
blossoms have departed. 

In the spring we spaded tiny flower- 
beds close to the house on each side of the 
porch, and planted forget-me-nots out of 
pure sentimentality. We had picked 
them, wild, on the hill above Loch Ach- 
ray, on a June morning that we like to be 
reminded of. (There is surely no better 
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HEAT REGULATOR: 
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MEANS EVEN TEMPE 
| \. INSVRES COMFORT AND 
h=\. PREVENTS WASTE OF 
MAKES HEATING 
F _ SAVES MANY STE 
Sie NS 1S AYVTOMATIC 
HE comfort, convenience, economy and safety obtained with the use of this device have made 


it an absolute requirement in every modern home. It acts and thinks for you every minute of 
the day and night, keeping the temperature at exactly the degree you wish regardless of outdoor 


conditions or changes. OUR NEWEST FEATURE 
The “Minneapolis” Electric Non-wind Motors 


render the motor operation entirely automatic — no winding or attention of any kind during the entire 
heating season. In homes not having electric current our direct current motor is used, the 
power being supplied by four dry cells. With our alternating current motor the power is se- 


cured direct from the lighting current. 
The standard for over 30 years. Used with any heating plant — old or new — hot water, 


hot air, steam vacuum — coal or gas. 
1eey Sold and installed by the heating trade everywhere. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ld 
14 to 24 Coal Cost Guaranteed 
aved the UNDERFEED Way 


Just multiply that saving by the life of the average heating equipment and you have some small idea 
of the total saving effected by a New-Feed UNDERFEED Furnace or Boiler. Read what Mr. Griffin 


has to say about it. Then remember that we can send you hundreds of letters telling of similar saving 


and comfort. 









This Is Why 
In the New-Feed UNDERFEED, coal is fed from below. Fire is always on 
top—never smothered. ‘Thus every bit of heat is utilized. In addition, all smoke, 
and soot—heat elements—are consumed since they must pass up through the 
e, Therefore clean and healthful as well as economical. 
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Y ‘Gentlemen: Q 

Thave usedthe William- 
son UNDERFEED furnace Y 
for a year with full satisfaction. 














using Buckwheat hard coal. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. GRIFFIN 

. 38 Main Street 

s Oneonta, N. Y. 


NEW-FEED COAL 
To DD Se - ae ae Se Se © 


e 1 + PA 
Purnaces and Boilers “2°% 


You Can Use Cheaper Coal 
That means another big tage phen you can always bank on. And because of its scientific feeding principle, the 
New-Feed burns every ounce of coal to a clean, white ash—no partly burned coal—no clinkers—no money thrown 
onto the ash heap! os 
Warm Air— Hot Water—or Steam 


The New-Feed is adapted to all three forms of heating. Easily and economically installed. And won- 
derfully easy to operate. A boy of 12 can “‘tend furnace” with perfect results. Nostooping. No shovel- 
ing in coal through an overfeed door. 2 A A SOE ME RR) 


Get This Free Book The Williamson Heater Co. | 

















It is called ‘From Overfed to Underfeed.'* Wonderfully in- | 368 Cincinna’ 
teresting. Also shows the scientific construction of the New-Feed Fifth Ave., ti, o. 
UNDERFEED. Contains letters from users who have had their Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
coal bills reduced. Y% to 34 with a Williamson New-Feed. | 

















Please remeroher that a saving of 1-2 to 2-3 is guaranteed the s 
UNDERFEED way. You can't ignore a big ‘‘make good’’ fact Warm ft x Steam or Hot —— 
such as that. So send for the startling book today. Use after Sys rested 
coupon. Do it NOW. Name 

The Williamson Heater Co. Address 
(Formerly Peck-Williamson Co.) » 
368 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, My Dealer's Name is 







DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed 
| UNDERFEED and our new proposition.” Both are 
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Make home cheerful for 
the “‘indoor’’ months 


It is simply wonderful how much 
brightness and cheer is added to the 
home by using Mellotone for the 
inside walls and ceilings. 

The colors are rich, warm and beautiful 
and chosen with as much attention to phys- 
ical as to decorative effect. Mellotone not 
only delights the eyes, but rests them. 
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is as durable as it is beautiful. It stays like 
new for along time. Mellotone walls do 
not rub off or fade. They are not easily 
scratched or marred, and when dirty they 
are readily washed. 


Mellotone makes a perfect background for 
pictures and lends itself ideally to stenciling. . 


High Standard 
LIQUID: PAINT 


for outside work, is scientifically made and 
proven for results. It will keep your home 
perfectly protected and looking bright and 
new for years. It fails only by gradual wear 
and leaves a good surface for repainting. 


It’s Free! 


There are 18 color plates of beautiful homes—10 
exterior and 8 interior views with full particulars 
as to how the different color effects and decora- 
tive ideas are secured. An accompanying book- 
let gives valuable information about paint and 
painting. Write for it today. 


Send for this portfolio of good 
ideas on home decoration 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
463 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston 


Minneapolis 


Jersey City Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, L'd., Toronto, Can. 











0 FOUNDATION 


DO EuPsT!§ NOW 


= OFTEN down the exposed harsh vertical lines of 
= your foundations; and beautify the effect of 

your grounds by using our special purpose ever- 
greens. Low broad masses of rich dark all-year-round 
evergreen foliage is what you need. Not the little 
sharp spiked varieties so often used. 

Now is the time to do the planting. 

For several years we have been growing a stock of 
dwarf Junipers, Yews, and Japanese Cypress. They 
are ideal forthe purpose. Every one is guaranteed 
to thrive or be cheerfully replaced. Tell us your 
problem, and we will suggest its best solution. 
Come and see our nursery. Pick out things 
for yourself. Send for ‘*‘ Evergreens for 

Summer Planting,” brimful of answers 
to your problems. 


Hicks Jrees 


Isaac Hicks ¢&Son 
Westbu on$ Island 
































time to be sentimental than when cutting 
off beet and carrot tops outside the kitchen 
door.) They are conveniently at hand — 
these pale-blue, rose-tipped sprays — for 
a dainty table decoration when we use 
our chaste white and gold china. 

Around the corner we are more practi- 
cal. In the dampness on the north side of 
the house grows our spearmint; and on 
the west side of the lattice, en route to the 
vegetable garden, are chives, and the 
choice root of tarragon which came, so 
carefully boxed, through the mail. Only 
a step, you see, for mint sauce or for a 
spicy tang to our salad. 

The archway view we have made beau- 
tiful by planting around the henyard, 
out of reach of greedy bills, a hedge of 
sweet briar, which covers a multitude of 
hens and has become one of the loveliest 
things on the premises, “giving forth, 
morning and evening, its scent of spice 
and apples,” as Charlotte Bronté defines 
the odor. 

In the crotch of a pear tree across the 

garden path, the Man has perched a 
wren-house, and the tiny creatures fly in 
and out of their round door, which is just 
the size of a quarter of a dollar, twittering 
with approval as they cock their little 
heads and look down upon our garden- 
spot. 
There is now no pleasanter part of our 
place than this once wretched area. From 
the old apple tree on the north to the far 
corner of the barn we have stretched a 
hammock, and, between tasks, lie there, 
serenaded by the wrens, and gratefully 
exchanging the odor of soup and ginger- 
bread for that of honeysuckle, elder, or 
clematis, according to season; feasting our 
eyes upon the glossy green of the memorial 
rose, starred with white blossoms, the gay 
nasturtiums creeping through the lattice 
from the south side, or the ever lovely 
forget-me-nots. 

Our next neighbor has begged some of 
our plants for her back door, so that she 
too may grace the frying-pan and the 
casserole, as it were, with forget-me-nots. 

Content York. 


How many people realize that the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, the building of which is steadily 
progressing, will be the world’s greatest 
church and America’s supreme work of 
art? The nave, which will cost a million 
dollars and be five years in construction, 
must be erected before the question of a 
central dome, tower, or spires can be 
finally decided. At present it seems as 
if the conspicuous west front would be 
more suggestive of Bourges than of Notre 
Dame, Paris. 
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FENCES OF 
EVERLASTING LASTINGNESS 


For a surprisingly little more than the cost of short 
lived wooden fences or so called ‘low priced” 
iron and wire ones; you can get our fences of ever- 
lasting lastingness. 

That they are by far the cheapest fence in the end; 
you will freely admit after finding out about the ma- 
terials that go into them and the way we make them. 

The catalog tells. Send for it 


Ewrerpriss 
IRon WorKsS 


2415 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Electric Lighting Fixtures 


at remarkably low prices. For example, 
the fixture illustrated above we sell com- 
plete, ready to hang, for $5.50. Every 
fixture will come to you all in one piece, 
completely assembled and wired. 

Write for Lighting Fixture Catalog 
No. 85H04, It will be sent free, postpaid. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
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Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of your 
property. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs 
to harmonize with any house, garden or grounds. Write 
for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. 
Wire Fence, General 
Lawn Fountains Iron and Wire Work 
Line 


IE 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “C,”” CINCINNATI, 0. 







Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
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“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders.” 














SAVING THE TOP-SOIL 


HE wise architect inserts in suburban 

building specifications a clause in re- 
gard to the removal of top-soil and its 
desirable deposition for future use. The 
balance of the excavation is deposited at 
the convenience of the contractor, cover- 
ing up in many cases an area treble the 
size of the foundation and eliminating 
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TERRA TILE ROOF 


on residence of Mr. and Mrs. Porter of Brook- 
line, Pa., who are both artists and followers of 
the Arts and Handicrafts. They designed 
their own residence, prepared 

their own drawings and literally 

, constructed the entire building 
themselves with the help only of 

possibly one experienced roofer. 





from future use the underlying top-soil. 
When the top-soil from the excavation is 
spread around over this it is plain to be 
seen that it will be very thin, overtopping a 
sub-soil mixed with brick, plaster, cement 
finishers’ material and débris. Seed is 
then sown and probably rolled to give a 
finished appearance; it will spring up, but 
like the proverbial seed sown on stony 
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Our illustrated bookl-t ‘The Roof Beauti- 
ful,”’ printed in colors, —— views of 
many beautiful homes with roofs of Terra 
Cotta Tiles, is sent free upon request. 











© LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
; GEN’L OFFICES: 1111-21 MONROE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 





ground, will wither and die. The final re- 2 
sult of this bad management is much | xu 008 CC 
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FLOOR 
VARNISH 


You know this trade-mark through National Pertodtcal Advertising 


waste of time, and it costs double to 
have the lawn about the house properly 
remade. 

The least expensive and most satisfac- 
tory provision is to have all the top-soil to 
its full depth, whether six or twelve inches, 
removed carefully, and the same should be 
done from the entire area of new grading. 
The rest of the excavation material should 
be deposited where it will form the rough 
grades if any are to be made. Otherwise it 
should be carted away altogether. This 
will permit an immediate adornment of the 
grounds after the completion of the house 
and the saving on this item alone, together 
with the satisfaction derived therefrom, 
will more than pay for the above added 
hauling. The top-soil when returned to 
the new grade will be ample to support 
grass seed, new trees, and shribs. 

Top-soil is often lacking in nitrates or 
sometimes has too much lime or is sour. 
In most cases where the soil is impover- 
ished it has been robbed by repeated crop- 
ping and has had nothing returned in the 
way of fertilization. Such soils need a 
liberal supply of stable manure, especially 
from dairies, or of phosphates of a high 
percentage of nitrogen, such as ground 
bone. Manure should be used at the rate 
of twenty tons per acre and phosphates at 
one-half ton per acre. It is most advisable 
for every newly made lawn to have sufli- 
cient cultivation, provided the soil is not 
sour. To sour soil apply land plaster or 
air-slacked lime at the rate of ten barrels 
per acre and cultivate, if possible, during 
the summer months, exposing to the sun’s 
rays and dry, hot winds, which have the 
greatest power to sweeten the soil. 

The top-soil may be placed in piles at 
equal intervals over the graded area and 
then spread. The final raking should be 
done at the same time, thus pulverizing 
the soil before the lumps become hard and 
dry. The seed should be sowed immed- 
iately, raked and rolled. 
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The manufacturer 
who brands his 
goods and adver- 
tises them nation- 
ally is so sure of 
their quality that 
he is willing to 
stand the full force 
of possible com- 
plaints. 


He is making some- 
thing for which he is 
proud to be respon- 
sible. His trade-mark 
secures for him the 
increased sales that 
result from satisfaction 
and identification. At 
the same time it secures 


THE HOUSE 


MEMBER OF 


to the public the cer- 
tainty of quality which 
the Aucwnx manufac- 
turer must maintain 
if he is to continue to 
be successful. 


When you buy, buy goods 
that are trade-marked and 
advertised. The manufac- 
turers of such goods stand 
behind them. Your satis- 
faction is vital to the con- 
tinued success of the trade- 
marked, advertised article. 
Trade-marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business to-day. 

Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reduc- 
ing prices and stabilizing 
them. 


BEAUTIFUL 
THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Unsightly 
Radiators 
Concealed 


N this room, the unsightly radiators 

are hidden in walls under windows. 
The method of doing this as shown in 
photograph is the very best one to get 
the proper heating results. The small 
Grille is sur-base, is for the intake of 
the cold air which drives the warm air 
out of the enclosure through the other 
Grilles. The Grilles in the front panels 
allow the heat to circulate into the 
room, while the Grille in the window 
sill throws the heat upward along the 
surface of the window, heating thor- 
oughly the part of the room that would 
be the coldest under any other arrange- 
ment. Send for Catalog 66A, showing 
eighty of these special Grille Designs 
suited to various orders of decoration 
— Colonial, Classic, Empire, Louis 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, and Oriental. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1846 


76 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston Cleveland Bridgeburg, Ontario 





























Be the first in your circle of 
friends to get this fascinating 
life-size Sleepy Cat Door-Stop. 
Not since Colonial Days have 
door-stops been so popular. 
Never was there a more droll, engaging little 
figure to hold your door open or closed. In- 
cidentally it makes a splendid wedding or 
birthday gift or bridge prize. This design is 
made exclusively in 


ARMOR (@) BRONZE. 


A SEAMLESS ARMOR OF PURE BRONZE 
CAST OVER AN EVERLASTING CORE 


It is finished in either black or white and is 
only one of a great many designs in door- 
stops, book-ends and lighting fixtures shown 
in 


Our Magnificent Catalogue 
sent free upon request. 

You will find the Sleepy Cat on sale at all 
better book stores, jewelry and department 


stores and china shops. Or we will gladly 
send it, charges prepaid, upon receipt of $5. 


National Metalizing Company 
333 Fourth Avenue, near 25th Street, New York 























“Your Money Back” 








is a common expression in business. 
It means just what it says when you 
buy advertised goods. 

Because satisfaction is guaranteed 
by the advertiser. But did you ever go 
into a shopand buy unadvertised goods— 
and later ask for your money back ? 

You probably found it was so far 
“back” that a kangaroo couldn’t jump 
to it in a lifetime. You were offered 
“credit checks” and “exchange slips” 
and other things that wouldn’t pass as 
REAL money with any blind cashier 
at any bank. 

Therefore why not insist upon adver- 
tised, trade-marked, “Money-back” goods 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
































